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NOTES 


‘Tie Queen leaves Osborne on Monday morning at 10.30, 
and crosses from Trinity Pier, East Cowes, to Portsmouth, 
whence she will travel straight to Victoria Station, and 
then drive to Buckingham Palace. This alteration in the 
programme has been made on account of the inclement 


weather. 





Tue Prince and Princess of Wales go to Sandringham to- 
day till Monday, and will dine with the Queen that evening. 
At the Drawing Room the Queen will receive the Corps 
Diplomatique, the Ministers and those having the entrée 
in the Drawing Room. Subsequently the Princess of 
Wales, acting for the Queen, will receive the general 
presentation. Despite the frost, the courage of débutantes 
is not to be daunted and it is said that there will be a very 
fair display of carriages and furs in the Mall. Hot bottles 
and hand-warmers are to be in great request, and also 
judicious quantities of circulation restorer. 





Ir is certain now that the Emperor and Empress of 
Russia will not visit the Queen this year—at least 
according to present arrangements. But it is highly pro- 
bable that the Queen will meet their Imperial Majesties 
during her visit to the Grand Duke and Duchess of Hesse 
at Darmstadt when there will also be present the German 
Emperor and Empress, the Empress Frederick, and the 
Duke and Duchess of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha. 





Ir must not be supposed that a ruler with such a limited 
income as has the Grand Duke, pays all the expenses of 
receiving the numerous potentates who find Darmstadt 
such a convenient meeting-place. Indeed, it would be 
manifestly unfair if such were the case. Financial matters 
are therefore always delicately and satisfactorily arranged 
beforehand, 


Tue Prince of Wales is to leave Marlborough House on 
the 21st prox. for Toulon where he intends to meet his 
yacht Brifannia, But possibly the new French yachting 
regulations will cause the Prince to change his plans, 
though we take it even a Republican Government would 
scarcely be impolite enough to refuse admittance to the 
roads to the Heir-Apparent of the British Crown, 





Tur Empress Frederick will be the guest of the Queen 
at Windsor for some three or four weeks. Her Imperial 
Majesty will then come up to Buckingham Palace for a 
few days, and will also go to Sandringham. After that it 
is probable that the Empress will go to Italy, and visit 
the Queen at Cimiez, proceeding with her to Darmstadt. 





Tue intense cold has been very beneficial to the Queen’s 
health, and the sharp, dry atmosphere of Osborne has had 
all the effect of a tour. It is damp which affects the 
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Queen's constitution. During the recent floods round 
about Windsor, Her Majesty was much indisposed. A thaw 
just at present would be felt severely by the Queen. 





Ir is most likely that the Queen and Princess Henry of 
Battenberg will pay a visit to the Empress Eugénie at her 
new residence, the Villa Cyrnos, at Cap Martin. It is 
said that the villa is delightfully and exquisitely furnished. 
It is wonderful how Cap Martin has changed. Only a few 
years ago it was a wild stretch of ground, used by the 
Monagascans for rabbit-shooting purposes. Now it is one 
of the most fashionable spots in Europe. 


A coop deal of fuss has been made with regard to a sup- 
posed amicable Anglo-Russian agreement with regard to 
the Pamirs. Would it be believed that the protocol has 
not even been signed? The delay is not due to laziness 
on the part of our Foreign Office. 





Prince Epwarp of Saxe-Weimar is to be Goldstick-in 
Waiting at the Drawing-room as at the Levée. 


Tue Duke and Duchess of Rutland are going to Cap 
Martin, whither it is said Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone are also 
ultimately bound, so that high political personages will not 
be wanting amid the blaze of royalties. 

Prince Avo.puus of Teck has rejoined his regiment at 
Leeds, while Princess Adolphus has been staying at 
Grosvenor House. Next week she rejoins her husband 
and they take up their residence at Ladywell House, 
Roundhay. 





Tur late Mr. Reginald Stuart Poole, Hon. LL.D. of 
Cambridge, who died on February 8th, was a scholar of 
wide and varied attainments. For forty years he was 
connected with the British Museum, and during his 
Keepership. of the Coins he raised the standard of work in 
his department to its present high point of efficiency, and 
superintended the publication of no less than thirty-five 
volumes of elaborate official catalogues. He was also a 
brilliant lecturer, especially on his favourite subject 
of Egyptology, on which he had made himself an 
authority at the age of seventeen during a long residence 
at Cairo, Latterly he held the chair of Archeology at 
University College, London, and his lectures did much to 
keep alive the public interest in Oriental, classical, and 
medizval antiquities. He was the life and soul of the 
‘Egypt Exploration Fund,’ in conjunction with the late 
Miss Amelia Edwards, and devoted an immense amount of 
time and labour to the encouragement of learning and 
research in many departments, He was a particularly 
stimulating teacher, and possessed a remarkable influence 
over a wide circle of students, by whom he was greatly 
respected and beloved. 
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Mr. T. P. O'Connor, a brilliant journalist who, but for 
the necessity of writing down to the tastes of his con- 
stituency and for a habit of dictating when he ought to 
write, might be a man of letters also, has a refreshingly 
candid habit of speaking his mind. And now this Irish 
journalist, writing with a sense of individuality which is 
quite French, confides to his readers the fact that he 
mislikes the political situation. In these circumstances it 
is hardly necessary to add that the National Observer is in 
the best of spirits and that the hope that Easter may all 
but see the end of the most insincere Government of 
modern times grows stronger day by day. 





InstncerE is a strong word, but it is by no means 
difficult to justify. Take, for example, the question of 
payment of members of the House of Commons, The 
promise of it undoubtedly filled a line of the Newcastle 
programme, unquestionably formed a plank of the 
Radical platform, None the less Sir William Harcourt, 
when the -humble petition, so to speak, of the mem- 
bers representing labour was presented to him on 
Wednesday, was not content to pigeonhole it merely ; 
he would not rest until he had cast it into the waste- 
paper basket as if it had been manuscript, unmarked by 
name and address of the author, and he had been editor 


of a newspaper. 





Ir was an act of bad faith, for a promise is a promise, 
even in politics; and as an act of bad faith we reprobate 
it. Not that, for our part, we desire to see members of 
Parliament receiving payment for their services. That, it 
seems to us, would be waste of money, seeing that the 
paid men would be likely to be even less satisfactory than 
the present volunteers. The paid House of Commons 
would certainly be inferior in social and intellectual status 
to the present House; that is to say, the leaven of men 
of education, of gentle breeding and of statesmanlike 
training would be even smaller than it is now when the 
most apposite quotation from the classics, Greek, Latin, 
French or English, is the signal for ‘great laughter’ or 
‘ironical cheers.’ 





But the evil would by no means end at the point 
named, for, coincidently with a further reduction of the 
social standard of the House of Commons, we should see 
a new motive, tending to evil and to evil only, introduced 
into politics. Every man in the House, whether a sup- 
porter of the Ministry or of the Opposition, would be face 
to face at all times with the thought that dissolution 
meant for him the risk of losing a salary and perhaps a 
livelihood ; and the odds are that the baser sort of poli- 
ticians would at all times sacrifice the public interest to 
their anxiety not to kill the goose that would lay three 
hundred golden eggs per annum. 


So the country would spend its money merely to obtain 
worse servants than ever, and these servants would 
possess (since the Lords do not interfere with Money 
Bills) the right to fix their own wages, Under the pre- 
sent system a member of Parliament may have, like 
Captain Naylor Leyland, no political stability ; but he 
may still be able to spend money in his constituency, or, 
like some of the English-Welsh members, to fill the empty 
coffers of a Nonconformist cause. We understand that one 
wealthy Gladstonian is bled in this way to the measure of 
£2000 a year. Toryism is cheaper. 





Nor is this matter of payment of members the only 
case of perfidy, actual or virtual, which has been brought 
home to the Ministry. Whatever Mr. Gladstone said at 
Midlothian about the dynamiters was, we are more than 
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ready to assume, capable of such explanation as to show 
that the words certainly would not bear the meaning 
which they were obviously intended to convey. No 
doubt, also, Mr. Morley’s words at Leinster Hall did not 
warrant any man in alleging that he had given an express 
promise as to the release of the convicts in whom Mr. 
Clancy and others take a friendly interest. But concery. 
ing the impression produced upon the minds of Irishmen, 
and upon so hardheaded a lawyer as Sir Edward Clarke 
there is no doubt at all, and although to mislead men into 
the belief that a pledge has been given is not quite so 
dishonourable as to repudiate a distinct promise, sti}] 
conduct of that kind is not quite chivalrous. ‘The differ. 
ence between Sir William Harcourt and Mr. Morley js 
that the one has jilted the Labour members outright, 
while the other has indulged in a violent and compromis. 
ing flirtation with the Irish. May the rift grow wider ' 


Apart from what he said when he was electioneering— 
after all that was a long time ago, and there is a good 
deal of promiscuous promising at elections —Mr. Asquith 
‘shaped very well’ at first in the matter of the dynamiters, 
Indeed, he is so firm and unswerving a Home Secretary 
that we feel inclined to forgive his eccentricities on the 
platform and in Parliament ; and his sense of the danger 
of adulterating justice unduly with milk and water is such 
that, if he had been where Mr. Henry Matthews was 
when Mrs, Maybrick was convicted, the said Mrs. Maybrick 
would, we imagine, not be alive now to trouble the Home 
Secretary. 





Bur, towards the end of the wrangle, and in answer to 
an insidious suggestion from Mr. Timothy Healy, Mr, 
Asquith was guilty of a grave error of judgment. He 
expressed his willingness to consult with Mr. Justice 
Hawkins, who tried these particular felons, as to the 
expediency of relieving them from a part of their punish- 
ments, Now the opinion of the learned judge, which has 
no doubt been asked before, is plainly visible in the 
sentences ; nor is there any reason to suppose that he will 
shrink from expressing it again. All the same it is clear 
that Mr. Asquith’s acceptance of Mr. Healy’s crafty hint 
means that Mr. Asquith is anxious to shift or to the 
shoulders of the judge the responsibility which belongs 
properly to the Home Secretary. 


Yer another example of the insincerity of the Govern- 
ment was exposed in thorough fashion by Lord Stanmore, 
who speaks on colonial or semi-colonial matters with the 
authority of experience gained at first hand, on Thursday, 
in the House of Lords. It is open to the Government to 
undertake or to refuse the enterprise of opening up 
Uganda by laying down the required railway, What is 
not, or ought not to be, open to them, is a policy which 
cannot he expressed better than in the words ‘shilly- 
shally’; nor is Lord Rosebery to be congratulated upon 
the jocular apology concerning the difficulties of opening 
the doors of the Treasury, by which he sought to cover 
the remissness of the Government. 


Aut the same the parsimony of the Treasury is proverbial 
and there is not a Government department which could 
not tell a tale of express orders given by Parliament for 
the performance of certain acts and of peremptory refusal 
by the Treasury to find the indispensable sinews of war. 


We congratulate the City upon the substantial majority 
of twenty-four by which the Common Council supported 
the Sunday opening of the forthcoming Art Loan 
Exhibition at the Guildhall: and not less do we con- 
gratulate Alderman Treloar upon the great success which has 
attended a movement initiated by him, and upon the 
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fact that his generous views are now the views of a body 
which failed to make up its mind Jast year until the Lord 


Mayor had given a casting vote. 


Tur firmness of the Speaker in ruling that the County 
Council could not be permitted to attempt to secure the 
repeal by private Act of important Public Statutes is 
entirely commendable, and the attempt is but another 
example of the fatuity of the present majority of the 
Council which, instead of doing its proper work, is for 
ever meddling in matters which are outside its juris- 


diction. 





Tue story of the box on the ear of the Moorish envoy 
to Spain is not without its humorous aspect. Every 
possible excuse has been made for the freak of the mad 
general, who had apparently inherited the old Iberian 
hatred of the sight of a Moor: official excuses from the 
Government, a féte at the Premier’s, further apologies 
from the Queen-Regent, even deputations of grandees and 
hidalgos, were all lavished in vain. The ambassador 
simply replied that he was waiting and should continue to 
wait until he received iastructions from his master. As his 
master is away on a tax-gathering expedition of some 
months among the mountains, and as the ambassador 
resolutely declines to transact any business in the interval, 
the prospects of the Finance Minister, who is waiting to 
receive the Moorish war indemnity from the ambassador, 
are even less rosy than usual. 


Tue very proper protest agiinst the transport of war 
material in English ships for the French expedition to 
Madagascar is being demurred to by French publicists, on 
the ground that Madagascar is not a belligerent but a 
rebel. Should this view be officially recognised in France, 
it will be the duty of our Foreign Office to keep scrupu- 
lous watch that the Malagasy, and the British soldiers in 
their service, are not dealt with in the summary way 
usually held applicable to rebels. It is surely a new 
doctrine in international law that a protectorate confers 
the rights of sovereignty to this extent. 


Tur Wurtemberg elections have not aroused an interest 
proportionate to their importance. If they are not the 
death-knell of German unity, they are at least an unfriendly 
warning to the Prussian hegemony, which will be unwisely 
neglected at Berlin. When we remember that the 
suffrage in Wurtemberg is restricted and that all possible 
pressure within the limits of the law was put upon the 
electors by government, it is clear that the popular anti- 
Prussian feeling must have run very high to enable it to 
sweep away, as it has done, the compact Prussophile’party. 
And in Bavaria and Saxony popular anti-Prussian feeling 
runs even yet higher. 





Tue storm in a teacup over the Scandinavian consulates 
may find a termination in mutual concessions at the insti- 
gation of the king. But the fissiparous cravings in Norway 
are not likely to be so easily satisfied and, before long, we 
may depend upon hearing other menacing demands for 
more separation and, eventually, a menacing demand for 
the complete separation of the two countries. Then will 
come Russia’s opportunity and the final cataclysm of an 
effete nationality, once the scourge and terror of Europe. 


Our French correspondent writes :—-‘ After a super- 
abundance of excitement a period of calm seems to have 
set in over the political world, It may last until the 
Socialists have taken breath. Henri Rochefort is at Nice, 
so that the revolution is not yet. It is approaching, how- 
ever, according to the prophets. Even M. de Vogue, a 
grave man, a deputy who is also an academician, has 
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announced in the largest type the printets could place at 
his disposal that things cannot go on as they are: “Ca ne 
peut plus marcher.” Still there is every probability that 
the Constitution of 1875 will outlive the winter, which is 
more than a number of Parisians will do; a reflection 
which invites the remark that a revolution of a kind is 
actually in progress. Anarchy reigns supreme in the 
realm of gas-pipes and water-cisterns. 


‘For the first time since the formation of the Cabinet 
a Minister has spoken outside Parliament. M. Gadaud, 
who as Minister of Agriculture is in his place where fatted 
oxen and phenomenal pigs are gathered together, has 
opened a cattle show at Nevers and at the same time the 
flood-gates of his eloquence. Had he merely confined 
himself to the inevitable assertion that the Republic is the 
farmer's best friend and taken a grandmotherly interest in 
the peasant his speech might have passed unnoticed, but 
he found a place amid his platitudes for one statement of 
interest. In the last twenty years the number of small 
landed proprietors in the Nivernais has increased by three 
thousand. Needless to say the multiplication of small 
holders is a most effective obstacle to the spread of 
Socialist doctrines in the rural districts. M. Gadaud 
rejoiced in somewhat pompous style over this satis- 
factory symptom, but nothing else that he said deserves 
to be chronicled either here or elsewhere. 


‘Tue most likely source of trouble or at least of sensa- 
tion in the near future is the Commission appointed to 
inquire into the circumstances under which M. Raynal 
acting for the State drove, with the railway companies, a 
bargain alleged tobe bad. The history of the negotiations 
which are supposed to have benefited the shareholder at 
the expense of the taxpayer is not sodry a matter as 
might be thought, but is too lengthy to be set forth here. 
Two points, however in connection with the Commission 
may be touched upon as instructive. Its constitution was 
demanded by M. Millerand in the name of the Socialists 
in terms which led all the world t» suppose that these 
virtuous gentry had only to open their mouths to convict 
M. Raynal. Called before the Commission, M. Millerand 
owned he had nothing to reveal, but reiterated his belief 
that other people had much. Your true Socialist is never 
happy unless he is attacking a person or an_ institution 
without rhyme or reason. In the second place the Opposi- 
tion is agreed that if M. Raynal is not found guilty, it will 
be because the Commission has acquitted him in spite of 
the evidence. A shorter way with political adversaries 
could scarcely be devised. 





‘A RECENT criminal trial has had the effect of affording 
the Anti-semites an opportunity of airing their opinions 
in the Chamber. As the result of revelations made in 
court the Government decided on the recall of a high 
functionary who added to his other misdemeanours the 
doubtful one of being a Hebrew. The chance was too 
good to be missed and an obscure Deputy heckled the 
Cabinet about the many Jews in the French Civil Service. 
M. Ribot reminded his interpellator that religious tolerance 
is—in theory—a Republican virtue. M. Rouanet, a Socialist 
of a particularly obnoxious stamp, objected that the point 
at issue was not a religious, but a racial question. This is 
clearly the line that will be adopted by the Anti-semites 
in future discussions on the matter—discussions that may 
be counted on to add to the amenity of our parliamentary 
life in the near future, for /a question juive is now before 
the Chamber. The Third Republic may yet last long 
enough to add to its other claims to glory that of having 
revived the pastime, underrated by the Republicans of 
1789, of Jew-baiting. 
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‘Brier as has been his tenure of office, M. Ribot has 
already had time to disappoint his best friends in more 
than one instance. He is giving evidence of a most un- 
desirable tendency to knuckle under to the enemy, to 
bend the knee to the revolutionary Rimmon. The amnesty; 
the first step in this direction, was perhaps forced upon 
him. He made a second concession to the Socialists in 
connection with the appointment of a Parliamentary Com- 
mission to inquire into the cause of the recent disaster 
at Montceau. He has now made a third, by deciding 
that the Deputy-soldier Mirman, whose hard case I have 
before explained, is to be let loose on the Chamber. ‘The 
melancholy truth is, that we are as utterly under the 
thumb of the Socialists as if they were actually in power, 
When that consummation is reached, they will lose their 
authority, and the country will be governed by an Oppo- 
sition of Anarchists.’ 


Tue short story which Mrs. Humphrey Ward is going 
to contribute to the Cornhill Magazine will be read with 
interest and curiosity, for certain it is that the best-known 
works of this authoress give no indications of a tendency 
towards the conte in her genius. Of Mr. Edward Arnold’s 
forthcoming publications the most important will be Mr. 
Oman’s History of England, and the most entertaining 
Canon Ellecombe’s ‘ Gloucestershire Garden,’ a reprint of 
some articles which appeared in the Guardian some time 
ago. From the Roxburgh Press comes the title-page of a 
work by Mr. Thomas Farrow, entitled ‘ The Money Lender 
Unmasked.’ With the actual object of the author, who 
desires to secure legislation against usury, we have no 
sympathy whatsoever for the simple reason that legisla- 
tion against money-lenders has hitherto been productive 
invariably of new losses to the borrower; but the author's 
desire to expose the extortions of money-lenders is entirely 
commendable. We are glad to see that Mr. W. Biscombe 


. Gardner is about to engrave on wood Mr. Watts’s portrait 


of Mr. Walter Crane. 

We have to express our unfeigned and sincere regret 
for an error which crept into the review of the translation 
of Daudet’s Fromont Junior and Risler Senior appearing in 
our issue of February 9. Our reviewer, misled, no doubt, 
by identity of initials, attributed to Mr. Ernest Vizetelly 
a series of blunders in translation for which Mr. Ernest 
Visetelly was in no way responsible, the fact being that 
the translation of the book was the work, so Mr. Ernest 
Vizetelly’s solicitors inform us, not of Mr. Ernest Vizetelly 
but of Mr. Edward Vizetelly. We need hardly add that 
we have pleasure in offering the most cordial apology to 
Mr. Ernest Vizetelly for a mistake which, as he will pro- 
bably be the first to see, was purely inadvertent. 





‘LOUD MINISTERIAL CHEERS’ 


‘Loup Ministerial Cheers!’ A parlous cry ! 
Loud cheers : what should such loudness typify ? 
A worn-out Party with its dying breath 
Striving against the mandate of King Death ! 
‘Loud Ministerial Cheers,’ because the end 
Draws near when they can neither mar nor mend. 
Loud cheers! because of those who wait the sop 
That still may help them to their envy’s top. 
Loud cheers! because in sight of all the world 
Their gross hypocrisy’s displayed unfurled, 
Like the despairing sail that seamen spread 
Against the storm they’ve chanced for want of head. 
Loud cheers! For what? Because their course is run, 
And, flaunting all, they have left all undone? 
W. H. P. 
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EXPOSTULATION 
(TO THE MEMBER FOR WATERFORD) 


Orr will we liken you, Chief, to Napoleon, 
Call Brother Will and the rest the Old Guard, 

If you will only repose your hopes wholly on 
Us, and the Tory Alliance discard. 

Little from us have you got, though we rigidly 
Promised you all reforms under the sun, 

What can you hope then from Balfour, who frigidly 
Owns his intention to offer you none ? 


~ 


But of our zeal for Home Rule diminution is 
Not to be thought of—’'tis fresh as the dawn, 
Fresh, and as great as our great resolution is 
(Which, by-the-by, still remains to be drawn). 
True, that in public we never allude to it, 
‘ Justice to Ireland’ no longer we preach ; 
Yet our attachment is such that we’re glued to it, 
But it’s a subject too sacred for speech, 


Do not complain of Home Rule that we sandwich it 
In between many a trumpery Bill : 

There’s for such measures a growing demand, which it 
Now is our duty to meet—and we will. 

Urged by our conscience—a true Nonconformist one — 
We will the burden of office endure. 

Plain is our motive—the chaste Mrs. Ormiston 
Chant would admit it is perfect and pure. 


Join us, for now is your conduct disgracing you ; 
Join us, your glory shall never grow dim. 

Oh! but to witness Tim Healy embracing you ! 
(Think of the joy of embraces from Tim !) 

Great as our grief is, each day you increase it, and 
If you will cleave to the Balfourite crew, 

We must dissolve—ah ! vor faucibus hasit—and 
What will become then of us—and you too ? 

M. S. 


THE BEAUTIES OF MONDAY’S DEBATE 


INCE they, too, are Englishmen, though of the 
later sort whose veins seem mainly supplied from 
the cider-barrel and the inkpot, belief must be with- 
held from these Ministerialists who say they are 
delighted with the debate on Mr. Redmond’s amend- 
ment. In some poor ways they may have reason. It 
is true, we think, that, as one consequence of it, the 
Redmond faction may be weakened in Ireland—checked 
at least ; and it is also true that the Redmond debate 
did in some appreciable degree blunt the effect of the 
attack headed by Mr. Chamberlain. Such advantages 
as these, however, only seem great upon the Taper and 
Tadpole estimate of things; and it must be known to 
every Radical with the remnant of a political conscience, 
with any breadth of perception, and with any regard 
for the honour and dignity of party leadership, that 
whatever advantages the Government scraped out with 
on Monday night were paid for at too high a price. 
Perhaps they think nothing of another full-dress 
parade of Home Rule through the House of Commons ; 
but if so, their own efforts to keep the subject out of 
sight of the constituencies just now do not indicate 4 
perfect sense of the public disgust with that scheme. 
Every time an English Minister is seen flourishing 4 
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Home Rule Rill at the head of the Irish gentlemen who 
foot him along before them, this disgust increases ; and 
(very much against his will, no doubt) this was the 
spectacle which Mr. Morley had again to present in the 
House of Commons on Monday night, his colleagues 
looking on and affecting to admire. It was wisely 
decided at the Cardiff Conference that, for the present, 
Home Rule was to ‘ loom behind’: and it was to loom 
behind because the people of this island are utterly 
sick of its looming in any other situation. But out it 
came again on Monday at the will of one Irish faction, 
while, at the desire of the other, Mr. Morley had to 
pull out his New ‘Testament and swear that Home 
Rule is still the first thought of the Administration. 
s») much the worse for the Administration, as every 
man on the Treasury bench must have felt; and no 
doubt this feeling accounts for the remarkably cattish 
temper in which Mr. Morley made his speech and 
repeated his oath. Not but what a certain display of 
temper, had it only been dignified, would have been 
cxcusable; for it is a monstrous humiliation to be 
obliged to rise and speak thus and thus whenever you 
feel your leg pulled by the man at the other end of the 
string. But whether he rose to a roaring rage or 
descended to a spitting passion, the Irish Secretary 
might have been equally expected to keep clear of 
suicidal arguments and to refrain from invented 
aspersions. 

Mr. Morley did neither, and we should like to know 
whether the Ministerialists generally find in that double 
fault no drawback from their satisfaction with Monday’s 
work in Parliament. It is not as if the blunders were 
small and the aspersions plausible. It is not as if they 
passed undetected and unpunished even for an hour. 
No sooner was Mr. Morley ‘down,’ than he was up 
again in another fashion, with Mr. Baifour’s hand on 
his collar, to receive the correction that lowers a man’s 
reputation lastingly. Mr. Redmond’s amendment 
called upon the Government to dissolve Parliament 
forthwith, and to submit the question of Home Rule 
to the electors of the United Kingdom. Mr. Morley 
replied, as argumentatively as his then state of mind 
allowed, that ‘no more mischievous blow had been 
struck at the cause of Home Rule than this amendment.’ 
Yet in the same speech he declared that ‘ the concession 
to Ireland of a full measure of local autonomy, not 
falling behind the measure of 1893, is the prime policy 
of the Government and of the party. And the 
assumption of the Government must be (since they 
propose to carry revolutionary schemes of legislation 
with such a majority as theirs) that they have the 
support of the country and, therefore, would not be 
turned out if they did dissolve Parliament. How, then, 
could Mr. Redmond’s amendment be a blow to Home 
Rule or to the Government either ? Why, what was to 
be done upon that amendment? Ministers would go 
at once to the country, take the new lease of life 
prepared for them, receive the mandate for their‘ prime 
policy, and return to Westminster rejuvenated and 
triumphant. That would be the outcome of Mr. 
Redmond’s proposal, according to Mr. Morley’s own 
view of the situation; and yet, according to the same 
high authority, the proposal meant nothing but mischief 
to Home Rule and the Government alike. A deep 
puzzle, till the Ministerial oration is interpreted by 
Ministerial action. In rejecting Mr. Redmond’s 
VOL, XIII. 
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amendment so savagely, the Government publicly 
acknowledged their own belief that dissolution, with 
appeal for a mandate on Home Rule, would be equally 
fatal to their ‘prime policy’ and to themselves. That 
was one part of Mr. Morley’s achievement on Monday 
night, as Mr. Balfour kindly but firmly pointed out to 
him. 

The other part consisted of a wild and manifestly 
groundless attack on the honour of the Opposition, 
delivered by the Irish Secretary in amazing forgetfulness 
of who he was, of where he stood, and of what were the 
conditions of his political existence. At the moment 
of rising to the pull of the string on that unhappy leg, 
he launched into a rude and violent charge against the 
Opposition of—what? Confederacy with an Irish 
faction! He wanted to know what share Mr. Balfour 
had in ‘doctoring’ the amendment, and was not 
sufficiently warned when he was told that nobody 
had doctored it. He quite accepted the denial, but 
must remind the House that there were ‘more ways 
than one of doctoring amendments.’ At this there was 
a cry of ‘Oh, oh, but the Irish Secretary still plunged 
on. Addressing Mr. Redmond and his friends he 
demanded an account of the price their ‘ confederates * 
were to pay for their assistance in forcing the Govern- 
ment to face a General Election. Are ‘your con- 
federates’ going to do this for you? Do ‘your 
confederates ’ promise you that? ‘ Have you arranged 
with gentlemen above the gangway’—meaning the 
Unionists—about this other thing? So the right 
honourable gentleman went on, speaking for a party 
which, years since, was sold absolutely and irredeemably 
for the votes of another Irish faction! Yes, and Mr. 
Morley knows wel] that but for circumstances beyond 
the control of his Government the faction he attacked 
on Monday night would have been the one to command 
his obedience. Mr, Redmond’s party is the smaller, 
the one for which Mr. Healy spoke is the larger; and 
thus that matter is determined. Beautiful it was, too, 
to hear Mr. Healy, later in the evening, avow the 
terms upon which the protection of his party is con- 
tinued to the Government of which Mr. Morley ceased 
for once to bean or nament. ‘Votes,’ said the honour- 
able gentleman, ‘are a most valuable commodity in this 
House’; and ‘I know no occasion when the Irish party 
ever gave their votes unless they got something for 
them.’ And this to the face of the Irish Secretary 
at such a moment! However, Mr. Balfour had already 
brought home to the right honourable gentleman his 
second and more astonishing deviation from diplomacy in 
public speaking ; and that so clearly, so forcibly, and 
yet with so much of the courtesy which the Irish 
Secretary had abandoned, that we may say this for the 
debate on Mr. Redmond’s amendment. It probably 
damaged Mr. Redmond and his party a little; it 
certainly damaged Mr. Morley and his party a great 
deal, 


THE AWAKENING OF HENRY FOWLER 


HE Secretary of State for India illustrates, better 
than any living politician, the national instinct 

for rule. Here is a Wesleyan solicitor, of some skill in 
finance, but by habit of thought a von-Imperialist, 
whem a chance redistribution of offices has suddenly 
placed in control of a great dependency. Nobody need 
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be astonished at the grasp of fiscal questions displayed 
by Mr. Henry Fowler in the debate of last ‘Tuesday. 
His moral dignity, however, and the vigour of his 
rebukes, seem to have made a remarkable impression on 
the House, and they must have rendered the Padgett 
party exceedingly sorry for itself. He trounced Mr. 
Caine for his interruptions until Mr. Caine was con- 
strained to apologise. Mr. Webb was painfully 
impressed with the way in which Mr. Naoroji had 
been treated. Sir William Wedderburn bore his 
castigation in silence, though he became articulate 
later on under the rod of Mr. Curzon. The 
punishment administered by Mr. Fowler was rather 
severe, even for a member who attributes the 
poverty of the Hindoo to the oppression of the Govern- 
ment. ‘The hon. member spoke of the “ misappropria- 
tion of the famine fund.” I am not the Finance 
Minister of India, but I am the representative of the 
Finance Minister in this House, and I say that this is 
language which ought not to be used of any depart- 
ment, unless one is prepared to prove it up to the hilt.” 
Mr. Fowler’s manner, in fact, was far more of a revela- 
tion than his matter, though some of his announce- 
ments are important. The point to notice is, rather, 
that the Secretary of State has rated the Padgett group 
like so many schoolboys, and that, too, when, by 
sulking, they could wreck the Government. Such 
force has the consciousness of a good cause upon the 
painstaking but quite uninspired originator of the 
Parish Councils Act. 

Mr. Fowler has consented to an inquiry into one 
grievance, and he is willing to modify others. ‘The 
home charges form, indeed, a question which has been 
allowed to drift too long. It seems a pity that action 
was not taken at least a year ago, since the evidence 
had become accessible in the form of a blue-book, and 
the loss on exchange rendered the relief of the Indian 
Exchequer most desirable. How far a Committee or 
Commission will expedite matters remains to be seen; 
but there is this much to be said in its favour that upon 
one branch of the problem, namely, the proportion that 


* each country should pay on Indian establishments, 


opinions cannot be called unanimous. Mr. Fowler 
further indicated that the contribution of India to the 
Navy will be discussed between the India Office, 
the Admiralty, and the ‘Treasury, under the 
arbitration of Lord Rosebery. Mr. Naoroji com- 
mitted himself to the fatuous remark that the peninsula, 
having no commerce, had no need of a fleet. The 
Secretary for State, in reply, had little difficulty in 
showing that ina single twelvemonth—and the year 
was by no means prosperous—India bought to the 
value of 79 millions and sold to the amount of 113. To 
the non-Padgettian conscience the sum of £50,000 
expended on safeguarding the Indian seas scarcely 
appears excessive, more especially when we remember 
that, even if the country did not export a single bale, 
piratical descents are by no means uncommon in the 
Fast. Further, Mr. Fowler deplored, as every one 
must, the existence of the salt-tax, without indicating 
that there is any chance of its immediate repeal. There 
he stopped, and his reticence was naturally far from 
satisfying Mr. Naoroji & Co. What they would like 
would be to place the Indian administration under the 
heel of an elected assembly, to redistribute taxation, 
pack the Civil Service with Baboos, cut down the 
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Army expenditure, and veto military expeditions. 
However, they were bluntly informed that the genera] 
policy of the Indian Government cannot be overhauled 
by a Select Committee, and that an amendment in that 
sense is ‘ unconstitutional and incompetent.’ These are 
tough objections to swallow, even when accompanied 
by the intimation that India would only be called upon 
to pay for expeditions beyond the frontier, in which it 
is directly concerned. As a matter of fact, this 
principle has been strained in the past, notably when 
Sir Stafford Northcote compelled Lord Lawrence to 
disburse on account of the dethronement of Theodore 
of Abyssinia. It does not follow, however, that Sir 
William Wedderburn has any call to quote that 
Viceroy against Lord Roberts, when he should know 
that the entire change of the situation in Central Asia 
renders his arguments as obsolete as any derived from 
the battle of Bouvines. 

The latest accusations of Radical humanitarianism 
find their most amusing exponent in Mr. Webb, the 
latest Padgett M.P. who has visited India. <A casual 
observer like himself—casual indeed—when consider- 
ing the price of labour in India, cannot help 
wondering how the wage-earners in that country 
manage to exist. The number of discoveries made by 
this Innocent Abroad must have been equalled only 
by those chronicled in his predecessor Mr. Caine’s 
Picturesque India—a most happily chosen title. Not 
only do they contrive to live, but (as Sir Richard 
Temple points out) they increase and multiply more 
rapidly than any people under Heaven. For a starving 
community they show a curious capacity for accumu- 
lating capital, increasing the acreage under tillage, and 
underselling the British farmer in his own market. 
Their standard of comfort is not the same as ours ; but 
meatand woollen garments are unessential to hot climates. 
Again, that is rather a far-fetched accusation which 
ascribes the recurrence of famines to the Government, 
since even were Mr. Caine installed at Simla he could 
not carry monsoons out with him. It was reserved for 
Mr. Naoroji to institute a parallel between India and the 
Armenia of fiction, not of fact, and to declare that the 
country was governed ‘ more for the material benefit of 
che British than the Indian people.’ Translated into 
plain English, this means that we are a nation of 
robbers, though if any aliens have derived ‘ material 
benefit’ from our rule these strangers are the Parsees. 
We do not say that our connection is absolutely free 
from injustice; and the Opium Commission, in parti- 
cular, by threatening an article of food has outraged 
the most sacred feelings of the Hindoos. That argu- 
ment, however, would not have come with much grace 
from the supporters of the amendment, and, as they 
were worsted on every other point, they may be left 
even by non-humanitarians to the final discomfiture of 
the Commission’s Report. 


FRANCE AND ITALY 


RANCE and Italy have been engaged so long in 
snarling at each other, that their growls of the 

past few weeks have been treated with something of the 
unconcern accorded to the habitual cry of ‘wolf.’ Yet 
nothing has been wanting to arouse the interest of 
Europe in a spectacle, which from a comedy in poor 
taste might turn to tragedy at short notice. The 
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storm signals have been exceptionally numerous and of 
unusual gravity. First in order of time there was the 
remarkable and excessive irritation caused in France by 
the trial and condemnation of Captain Romani as 
a spy. The abrupt recall of the Italian Ambassador 
i, Paris, taken in connection with the manifestly 
inadequate official explanation of M. Ressman’s dis- 

race, was an event that could hardly fail in itself to 
attract attention outside the two countries immediately 
‘nvolved. Its consequences proved equally striking. 
It was said for a while that the furious onslaughts— 
disapproved of even in Berlin—of the Italian Press 
on M. Billot would result in the departure from Rome of 
the French Ambassador. The announcement, generally 
circulated, that the appointment of a successor to M. 
Ressman would be indefinitely postponed, strengthened 
the unfavourable impression created by the recall of 
that diplomatist. ‘The course of events has shown these 
two surmises to be incorrect, but it is doubtful whether 
the situation has been one whit improved by the nomi- 
nation of Count Tornielli. With the French in a mood 
to take umbrage, with or without cause, the news of 
the movements of the Italian troops in the Soudan, and 
especially the talk, discredited it is true, of an advance 
of General Baratieri on Harrar could well have come 
at a more opportune moment. Finally, a mere allusion 
may be made to the rumours, current a few weeks back 
in circles where a short shrift is the habitual fate of 
the canard, to the effect that the outbreak of war be- 
tween France and Italy had for twenty-four hours been 
a question of touch and go, and that the danger, if 
averted for the time being, might crop up again at any 
moment as mcnacing as before. 

How far the situation, of which the facts alluded to 
are the outward and visible signs, is to be taken 
seriously, and to what extent it has altered in the last 
few days, will be best appreciated by examining with 
whom lies the responsibility of the present imbroglio. 
With rare exceptions, the Press of both the countries 
at loggerheads has done whatever was possible to bring 
ona quarrel. ‘he scandalous articles devoted to M. 
Billot by several Italian papers we have already 
mentioned. ‘They have been supplemented by an un- 
interrupted outpouring of abusive lucubrations, of 
which the pestilent diatribe that appeared last week in 
the Italia Militare may be cited as a representative 
example. On the other hand, it may be said of the 
French Press, that it has wounded Italian pride as 
often as it saw its opportunity, criticised every act of 
the Italian Government with unreasonable suspicion, 
and gone out of its way to interpret the appointment 
of Count Tornielli in the worst possible light. The 
strictures passed by the Parisian papers on the new 
Italian Ambassador provoke a smile when certain 
events, not exactly prehistoric, are remembered. The 
Journals that thought it the most natural thing in the 
world to haul M. Waddington over the coals for 
his alleged Anglophile tendencies, with the result 
of forcing on his recall, are beside themselves at the 
thought that the Francophile M. Ressman should be 
superseded by a more thoroughgoing Italian, or at 
least by a diplomatist reputed as such. This wordy 
warfare, however, is insufficient to explain the strained 
relations between France and Italy. There is ground 
for holding that the chief blame for the showing of 
teeth we have witnessed of late rests with Signor Crispi, 
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whose persistence in understudying Bismarck, without 
the necessary qualifications, may lead himself, if not bis 
country, into trouble. Apart from the considerations 
that must strike every impartial observer, the following 
evidence may be adduced in support of this charge. 
Signor Crispiis an old offender in this particular direction. 
In 1890, for reasons that present some analogy with 
those by which he may be supposed to be influenced 
to-day, the Italian Prime Minister (the fact is notorious) 
did his utmost to court a conflict, or at any rate the 
appearance of a conflict, with what he has been 
pleased to term when it suited him the ‘sister nation. 
The intervention of Bismarck and Count Kalnoky 
frustrated this amiable scheme. Further, Signor Crispi 
is accused, in a quarter where he might have expected 
a discreet indulgence, of resorting to his old tactics. 
The Wiener Tageblatt, after qualifying the appoint- 
ment of Count Tornielli as ‘ regrettable,’ and styling the 
new ambassador ‘a pronounced Gallophobe, and what 
is more, a man of unconciliatory character, goes on to 
declare that, in face of the obvious truth that Signor 
Crispi is in a tight corner, it is well on the cards that he 
is stirring up trouble abroad in order to divert attention 
from the difficulties confronting him at home. Coming 
from Vienna, this expression of opinion is noteworthy. 
We are inclined to endorse it. On the whole, this 
explanation of the Franco-Italian crisis is reassuring. 
Anxious as Signor Crispi no doubt is to see the forth- 
coming elections in Italy decided amid fervent patriotic 
excitement, there are lengths to which he will not dare 
run to attain that end. Better still, there are lengths to 
which he will not be allowed to run. France and Italy 
may continue for the present to bandy hard words, but 
both disputants are at heart averse to an interchange 
of blows. 


DOWN WITH AGRICULTURE 


IR WILLIAM HARCOURT is the leader of the 
b Ministry in the House of Commons, he is the 
bear-leader of the Prime Minister who sits in the 
Chamber which he professes to desire to abolish, he is 
a bluff and truthful person. In that character he let 
fall, in the course of the debate upon Mr. Jeffreys’s 
Amendment to the Address, an observation in which 
candour was no less conspicuous than bad generalship, 
to the effect that he did not desire to see an increase in 
the prices of agricultural produce. 'To this astounding 
statement, for which the kindling of new fires of politi- 
cal excitement might have secured friendly oblivion, 
Lord Hampden called attention in a soberly prophetic 
letter printed in the Jimes on Tuesday. It would, 
said Lord Hampden, cost the Government thousands of 
votes at the next election. We venture to go farther 
and to say that this candid outburst of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer ought to cost and, if keeping it before 
the mind of the public avails anything, shall cost the 
Government, not thousands, but tens of thousands of 
votes. For it is the urashamed confession of the fact, 
known to Conservatives from the beginning, that the 
Liberal party are the undisguised enemies of agricul- 
tural prosperity, whether it be the prosperity of 
landowners, of tenant farmers, or of agricultural 
labourers, or of the three classes combined. Not the 
Conservatives but the Gladstonians themselves, by the 
mouth of Sir William Harcourt, say now that they 
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delight in the depression of agriculture. We Conser- 
vatives imputed to them before nothing worse than 
incapacity to take any course tending to accelerate that 
touch of the magic wand of prosperity for which 
agriculture groaneth and travaileth ; but now we have 
it on their own blatant confession that, indecently 
anxious as they are to make political capital out of the 
present miseries and the consequent discontents, they 
will delay the coming of prosperous times if they can. 
Nor can Sir William Harcourt escape from the conse- 
quence of his words. His statement is not wrapped up 
in obscure phrases which might be explained away ; 
it is as plain asa pikestaff; nothing more is needed 
than to din it into the ears of the electors in 
every rural constituency and the fate of the 
Government at the General Election is as certain 
as that of the Elbe. It will sink under the deep waters 
of public indignation ; and the enterprise of those who 
would be salvors will be long and arduous. And what, 
pray, is the supposed reasoning underlying this 
monstrous pronouncement? The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer cannot but be aware, if he has enjoyed so 
much as half a minute’s conversation with the Chair- 
man of one of the Commissions which the Ministry 
has appointed to inquire into the depression which it 
regards with satisfaction, that he is sacrificing reason- 
ably profitable agriculture in order that collier, 
miner, ironworker, and artisan may buy their bread 
cheaply. But of what value is cheap food to them 
when, like the workers of tinplate and iron, they have 
no money to buy withal or, like the colliers, the 
miners and the cotton-workers, they can but work 
short time? And why, think you, are these 
men, for whom the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
wishes to see agriculture ruined, either unemployed 
or but half-employed? ‘The cause is to be found 
in the progressing ruin of agriculture which 
deprives industry of its best market, sends an army of 
labourers exiled from the soil to compete against the 
miner and the operative, and presses the tradesmen of 
country towns to the verge of bankruptcy. hat is the 
meaning of low prices; and that, apparently, is the 
summit of Sir William Harcourt’s ambitions. We 
trust that every Conservative candidate, in every rural 
constituency, in every rural borough or group of 
boroughs, will bring this plain, undeniable, shamelessly 
vaunted statement home to the minds of the electors 
over and over again. 

On the Opposition benches we have men who, while 
they refrain from setting class against class to no 
useful purpose, will by no means consent to a state of 
things in which the condition of that industry which is 
the backbone of the country is desperate. In fact 
Agriculture or the Government must perish, We look 
down on the Government pollice verso. 


BREAKFASTING AGAINST THE CHURCH 


INISTERS, and Dr. Percival, have little reason 

to be obliged to the zealous men who met on 
Tuesday at the Holborn Restaurant. They came fresh 
and fasting to breakfast against the Church. When 
their appetite was satisfied they fell to the game of 
letting the cat out of the bag. Not that the thing 
We know very well what 


was done for the first time. 
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the Society, to which those appropriately named gentle. 
men Messrs. Fisher and Robjohn are secretaries, is after 
when it supports Disestablishment in Wales, and 
patronises Disestablishment in Scotland. Still it is 
not kind either to the Ministry or to the new Bishop 
of Hereford to talk quite so candidly. Ministers do 
not want to have it proclaimed on the housetops that 
Mr. Asquith’s Bill is only the beginning of an attack 
on the Church in England, Nor cen we think that 
Dr. Percival can be pleased when he is ¢ffusively 
welcomed as the shepherd who may be trusted to help in 
scattering the sheep. ‘his is one of those things 
which no man who does them likes to hear publicly 
called by their names. ‘The members of Parliament who 
breakfasted at the Holborn in order to show how eager 
they are to disestablish the Church, had no con- 
sideration for Dr. Percival. ‘They said they trusted 
him to forward the cause when Mr. Asquith’s Bill 
reached the Lords, as, so they added with a confidence 
which tea seems hardly capable of inspiring, they were 
sure it would, But, to be sure, Mr. Asquith’s Bill 
will be waste paper long before the Bishop-designate 
of Hereford becomes Chaplain of the Lords. 

About the cause there was no pretence of disguise. 
It is the cause of disestablishment all round. Mr, 
Illingworth played the philosopher of the party, and 
said with becoming gravity, that ‘men could not 
look upon the principles which underlay these contro- 
versies without seeing how impossible it was that in a 
country like ours ecclesiastical privileges should be 
maintained, and that those members of the community 
who did not sympathise with such privileges should be 
subject to disabilities”. We do not deny that Mr. 
Illingworth’s profound remarks are somewhat obscure. 
Nothing in the law prevents him from being a member 
of the Church of England. In what sense then is 
membership of the Church of England a privilege ? 
Nothing again in the law prevents Mr. Illingworth 
from being a Dissenter, and holding any secular office 
in spite of his Dissent. In what sense then does he 
suffer from a disability’ He can attend his Parish 
Church if he likes, or be Ranter, Quaker, Shaker, 
Salvation Army dancer, just as he thinks fit. He is 
perfectly free, and subject to no disability whatever. 
But the imbecility of Mr. Illingworth’s language—great 
though it is—does not really conceal his meaning. 
He cannot endure to think that it is impossible to be 
a Iissenter and have the tithe too. ‘The sight of the 
Bishops in the Lords is too much for him. It is true 
that religion has nothing to do with the peerage of 
the Spiritual Peers. It is not a religious consideration 
that people who belong to dissenting bodies cannot 
have Bishops in the Lords, But we need not spend 
time in once more stating the old truth that envy and 
snobbery are nearly all the life of political dissent. 
The point at present is that Mr. Asquith’s Bill is to 
serve this envy and snobbery avowedly in Wales, and, 
according to the triumphant gentlemen who break fasted 
in the Holborn Casino, in England too. ‘That is what 
Dr. Percival has been told. If, then, the Doctor, now 
promoted Bishop of Hereford, endeavours to make a 
distinction oetween the Church where it is national— 
in England—and not national—in Wales—we shall 
know to a tittle the accuracy and honesty of his 
distinguo. The members interested in Disestablish- 
ment have been at great pains to explain that there is 
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no difference, that the reasons which justify the attack 
on the Church in Wales are equally good for England, 
and that Mr. Asquith’s Bill is only a stepping-stone. If 
after that Dr. Percival justifies what are understood to be 
the hopes of the Prime Minister, he will have no 
excuse for not knowing that he is helping to scuttle 
his own ship. 

The meeting was made the more harmonious and 
complete by the Solicitor-General for Scotland. Mr. 
Shaw deserves the unaffected thanks of all opponents of 
Disestablishment everywhere. ‘There was no cant about 
him, no talk of ecclesiastical privilege or religious 
disability. He was for building up a church ‘upon a 
true and solid foundation’ by destroying the forces of 
Toryism and Church Establishment. ‘There had been 
difficulties in the way, Mr. Shaw candidly allowed. Not 
principles, not beliefs, not religious convictions—no 
such windy considerations—but the lukewarmness of 
official Liberalism. Happily, official Liberalism has 
been heated to the due pitch, and curiously enough 
this has been brought to pass just when Toryism and 
Church Establishment have been discovered to be not 
so friendly as might be wished to official Liberalism. 
It is really pleasant to have the truth told in this 
candid fashion. ‘The supporters of Church Establish- 
ments can only thank the members of Parliament who 
met at the Holborn, for telling them that the Church 
in Wales is to be destroyed as a preliminary to an attack 
on the Church in England, and that the Kirk of Scot- 
land is to be disestablished as a punishment for not 
supporting Lord Rosebery. ‘This is just what we have 
said all along, and the open avowal of the evil inten- 
tions and motives of our opponents is a cause for 
thanks. 


THE SCOT SUPREME 


\ HICH are the more clannish, Scots or Jews? is 
a question that might take its place in the 
unanswerable quests of the world. There is a legend 
as to the existence of a Scots Jew (but then he was 
also an‘ Amurrican,’ as the report ran), and he no doubt 
must have surprised by himself an amount of clannish- 
ness seldom to be attained by one person. Perhaps 
indeed he might have solved the Dundreary puzzle as 
to the bird flocking by himself. But tradition tells us 
of nothing beyond the mere fact of his existence. 
Certainly he must, if he were gifted with only an 
ordinary amount of intelligence, have been, like the 
ant, ‘a wise creature for himself, and a redoubtable 
adversary for those of whom he wished to get the 
better. The Jew’s energy and perception, the Scot’s 
canniness and perseverance, and the American’s dash 
and shrewdness would go to make up a monster by no 
means weak. And perhaps it is fortunate for the world 
at large that there is not a whole race of such beings. 
To take one component part, leaving aside the Jew’s 
influence upon the world, which is an influence that 
never stands stil], one finds the Scot as much to the fore 
now as he was in the days of Le Balafré and those of 
Dugald Dalgetty. In war, indeed, he has ever been 
foremost and ever has won renown and fortune as they 
should be won. But in the periods just referred to he 
was hardly so much to be noted in the arts of peace as 
he is nowadays. Survey mankind in its different 
professions, leaving aside the Services, and there is not 
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one in which you will fail to find a Scotsman or a group 
of Scotsmen at or near the top. Where one Scot 
climbs he gives a hand to another beneath him, in a 
spirit, no doubt highly laudable, of clannishness. But 

it sometimes reminds a profane observer of the ways of 
the Bandar-Log when, with commendable daring and 

ingenuity, they bridge a stream or chasm. ‘ Brother, 

thy tail hangs down behind,’ as Mr. Kipling has it, is 

not in itself a phrase of reproach, far from it, anda kilt 

may, for purposes of catching on, be no bad substitute 

for a tail. 

Anyhow they do catch on to each other in the most 
remarkable way, and the spirit of the catching-on-ness 
no doubt helps them to achieve many remarkable things. 
They have, to take instances as they occur, a Royal 
Academy of their own in the ancient and beautiful city 
of Edinburgh ; but that is by no means enough to 
satisfy them. ‘They must needs work on with unfailing 
perseverance in the Royal Academy of London town 
until they have made themselves a compact band of 
good Scotsmen, and let us add mostly good painters, 
whose influence is great and not always impartially 
exercised. As to that it would be idle to discuss 
whether partiality of this kind is to be blamed or 
not, for a Scot can no more help it than he can help 
having been born hyperboreanically. Again, in literature 
where do you not find them? From the ranks of the 
patient plodders to those of the soaring poets does not 
one meet, pervading space, Scots, and Scots, and once 
more Scots? (It may be said that there ‘is here and 
there an Irish carle, and here and there a Manxman — 
but these are exceptions.) And the more they flourish 
the more they increase, which of course is natural 
enough; and so, no doubt, is it natural that the very 
virtues of their clannishness should seem vices to the 
English folk whom they lose no chance of ousting. 
They have a language of their own and ways of their 
own, and, as a rule, it is far more difficult for an 
Englishman with fairly good aptitude and quickness to 
understand the Scottish language and the Scottish 
character than it is to master, to some extent, say, the 
French or the Italian. There is, too, an added difficulty. 
The Englishman in a good many cases forgets, which is 
stupid of him, the marked and intense differences 
that exist between the Highland and the Low- 
land Scots, and lumps them all together under 
the general term of ‘Scotchmen. And that is one 
reason why your Highland Scot does not always love 
your Englishman at first sight. As to the difficulties 
of an Englishman completely understanding the High- 
land character and vice versd, one might write volumes 
upon them and never come to any conclusion, except 
perhaps this, that he who thinks a knowledge of the 
French character will help him to a knowledge of the 
Scottish character is vastly mistaken. A Highland 
Scot is just as likely as not to resent any reference to 
the French influence which has had so much to do in 
moulding him and his forbears, and a Highlander’s 
resentment is never entertaining. 

What remains as a fact, and as a fact which in one 
way unites Highlanders and Lowlanders, is the strong 
hold that they have got on English artistic life, a hold 
strong enough almost to justify a patriotic Scot's 
exclamation that ‘The Scot is supreme.’ If he is, it is 
quite certain that nobody ever had a better idea of 
how to make the most of supremacy, 
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GAS COMPANIES 


OME interest attaches to the scheme of the Board of 

the South Metropolitan Gas Company to amend the 
rather complicated capital account of the undertaking. 
The principal London gas companies being the product of 
numerous amalgamations have their capital split up into 
several categories, and in the case of the South Metro- 
politan the widely divergent degrees of prosperity attained 
by the various enterprises at the date of union led to some 
curious anomalies in the privileges enjoyed by the different 
classes of shareholders. Under the sliding scale legisla- 
tion the standard dividend on the whole of the stocks is 
10 per cent., subject to an increase or decrease of } per 
cent. as the price charged to consumers for 1000 feet of 
common gas falls a penny below or rises a penny above 
the standard rate of 3s. 6d. The Gas Light and Coke 
Company, once familiarly known as the Chartered Com- 
pany until Mr. Rhodes’s great South African enterprise 
had the title bestowed on it, is subject to the same rule 
save that the standard price is 3s. 9d. per 1,000 feet, 
transpontine London having the advantage of the 
Middlesex shore in light if not in leading. So when gas 
fell to half a crown on the Surrey side, the South Metro- 
politan dividend rose to 13 per cent., and at that figure it 
remains although gas costs only 2s, 4d. a thousand. So 
far all is simple, but only one class, the ‘C’ stock, receives 
this rate of dividend. The ‘A’ gets more, 15} to wit, 
and the ‘B’ only 12. The reason of this is that when 
the original South Metropolitan, with half a million of 
capital, now the ‘A’ stock, absorbed the Phoenix and 
Surrey Consumers’ Companies, the latter were earning 
only 10 per cent. against the 11} of the stronger but more 
lightly capitalised undertaking, and were in a much less 
favourable financial position, The £1,350,000 which con- 
stituted the capital of the two merged companies was 
turned into South Metropolitan ‘B’ stock, with rights 
equal to those of the ‘A’ until the profits were sufficient 
to pay 11 per cent. all round, after which the ‘A’ took 
three quarters and the ‘ B’ the remainder of the excess 
profits. 

The South Metropolitan Directors have hitherto shrunk 
from the task of finding a common ground on which the 
two sets of proprietors might meet. Another question 
altogether brought the subject forward, and led to the 
evolution of a plan. Every one is familiar with the out- 
cry against the monopolies of the gas companies, which 
bring in such huge dividends as 13 per cent. to the happy 
shareholders, It is nearly fifty-three years since the 
South Metropolitan Company was incorporated, and con- 
sequently few of the shareholders can be the original 
subscribers. Most have bought their stock in the 
market far above par, while others have bought it 
at auction—all new issues must be offered in this 
way—at prices ‘yielding quite a moderate return, 
while others are consumers who have taken fractional 
amounts when bidders failed at the auctions. The majority 
of the proprietors may safely be assumed to have acquired 
their holdings at figures yielding them no more than 5 per 
cent. and frequently less. From 4 to 4} per cent. is the 
most that can be obtained nowadays from a purchase. To 
get rid of the reproach of battening on the consuming 
public, and to make the stocks more readily saleable—for 
securities at a high premium never command relatively so 
good a price as those nearer par—one suburban and several 
provincial gas companies have obtained authority from 
Parliament to double the nominal amount of their capitals 
and reduce the standard dividends from 10 to 5 per cent. 
Fired and encouraged by these examples, the South 
Metropolitan directors are now approaching Parliament for 
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a similar purpose, and while they were at it they proposed 
a scheme for unifying the three stocks, 

As bearing on the outcry against monopolist gas com- 
panies we may cite the comparative figures appended to a 
Return of the private gas undertakings in the United 
Kingdom just presented to the House of Commons, The 
statistics refer to 1893 only, but though they are late in 
time that does not detract from any utility which such 
compilations can be said to possess. A year ago there 
were in the three kingdoms 428 private and 192 municipal 
gas undertakings, the capital involved in the former being 
£44,030,125 and in the latter £23,619,082. With less 
than twice the capital the companies earned £142,000 more 
than double as much as the local authorities, while their 
expenditure was £500,000 less than double. The municipal 
ratio of expenditure to receipts was 78 per cent. against 
73 per cent. in the case of the companies, Comparison 
with the number of cubic feet of gas sold shows that the 
consumer had the advantage when served by a municipality, 
though it is a universal experience that civic gas is of 
inferior quality. The contrast as regards expenditure 
ought to turn in favour of municipal gas-making, for the 
large towns, where the population is concentrated and the 
consumption great, have nearly all taken up this branch 
of industry, leaving the smaller and more straggling 
districts to private enterprise. One recalls with interest 
the clever way in which Birmingham secured a fine art 
gallery out of the municipal gas undertaking. The penny 
free library rate did not suffice to build and maintain a 
picture gallery, so it was resolved, in providing the gas 
and water committees with new offices, to crown the 
edifice with a splendid hall. ‘he gallery being there 
what better use could it be devoted to than the housing 
of a picture collection? And there it is to this day, one 
of the glories of Birmingham. This ingenious and justifi- 
able job is not likely to be repeated, though if London 
could be beautified in the same way no doubt the move- 
ment for the expropriation of the Metropolitan gas com- 
panies might grow in favour, 


PUNDITS IN THE STATES 

W E, are apt to complain that America does not breed 

scholars, The complaint has so far been more or 
less true, and the cause extremely obvious, Americans 
have hitherto been too busy to trouble themselves much 
about the niceties of exact scholarship, and the Whitneys 
have been the exceptions. But they are changing all 
that across the herring-pond, and we shall be very 
much surprised if the almost feverish intellectual activity 
which now characterises the American Universities does 
not bear fruit in some serious contributions to linguistic 
and antiquarian science. For example a few weeks ago 
they had a great gathering of half a dozen archwo- 
logical, oriental, Biblical, and philological Associations at 
the University of Pennsylvania. Of the 2000 members of 
these societies, we believe a large proportion attended at 
Philadelphia in the last days of December, and these 
hundreds of students and professors came from over 
thirty Universities and Colleges in all parts of the United 
States, to say nothing of mere dwellers in cities, (Once 
assembled under the wing of the Pennsylvanian Alma 
Mater, they did what such gatherings always do—they 
lunched together in the well-known Locust Street, ap 
appropriate feeding-ground for a swarm of hungry anti- 
quaries. For in Locust Street is the University Library, 
where the joint meetings of the six or seven associations 
were held, and here the good brothers of Philadelphia 
sacrificed to the eponymous Fraternity in the form of a 
substantial spread for their guests, who came hungrily 
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from the Depot by the Market Street cars, or arrived in a 
less ravenous condition by the convenient ‘ Chestnut and 
Walnut’ or ‘49th and Chester Ave’ cars from the 
Colonnade and Lafayette hotels. Everything was made 
comfortable for them, and even cheap, as American prices 
go. ‘They got return tickets from the remotest towns on 
the ‘certificate’ plan, by which they saved a third of their 
double fare, and the Colonnade and other hotels arranged 
to locate even the most inveterate dry-as-dust for a dollar 
or a dollar and a half, unless, indeed—which was im- 
probable—an antiquary should require a bath, in which 
case the Lafayette demanded $2.50. Altogether the 
arrangements were very complete, thanks largely to Mr. 
Taleott Williams, the energetic chairman of the reception 
committee, and its indefatigable secretary, Prof. Morris 
Dastrow. 

The pundits really deserved every comfort and con- 
sideration, for they worked prodigiously. T'irst they held 
a general conglomerate meeting of all the combined 
associations, and listened to nine learned papers read by 
nine learned men. ‘lhese were limited to twenty minutes 
each, but with overtime and discussions must hive kept 
them from ten to two. Nevertheless, there they were 
again at 2-30, alert and inquiring, listening to ten 
other papers in the Oriental or other sectional meetings, 
Hardly had they time to swallow a hasty meal at the 
Bullitt Building when they were called to meet the 
Provost of the University and inspect Gems and Talismans, 
or to join in the proceedings of the State Historical 
Society, or pay a last tribute to Whitney’s memory in the 
painful form of sitting out half a dozen set ¢loges. Verily 
man goeth forth to his work and to his labour until the 
evening, especially if he be a professor in Philadelphia. 
Nor were these twenty odd papers or speeches in the day 
things to be taken easily, like little liver pills. American 
professors do not stick at trifles when they have got a 
philological or an archwological yarn in hand. They dis- 
course of the Athenian ypap) tapavouoy and the American 
doctrine of constitutional law ; of Latin paleography ; of 
Samaritan manuscripts and Syriac gospels; of metem- 
psychosis in the Rigveda, if there; of such a nice little 
subject as ‘Shakespeare's first principles of art;’ of 
Babylenian excavations and the latest results of the Egypt 
Exploration Fund, of which Mr. Winslow has always been 
a tower of support. Mr. Talcott Williams dealt with 
Arabic inscriptions and Moorish architecture in Morocco, 
a subject which much needs investigation. Professor 
Macdonald criticised Arabic texts. Representatives of 
the Bryn Mawr College came out strong on the god 
Mut, the Semitic Ishtar cult, Vishnu, the Bharats, the 
etymology of pay, and similar erudite topics. Nor were 
the Caucasian Substniches forgotten, or the fascinating 
conjunction of Jana and yoo, The American savant is 
appalled by no difficulty, and chooses as his subject ‘ the 
relation of early German romanticism to the classic ideal,’ 
‘the metres employed by the earliest Portuguese lyric 
schools,’ or ‘the development of inter-vocalic linguals,’ 
with perfect indifference and sangfroid. Some of the 
titles of papers provoke tantalising curiosity, What, for 
example, did Professor Emerson say about ‘the archeology 
of Athenian politics in the fifth century 3.c.,’ and what 
could Mr, Barr Ferree have discovered concerning ‘ the 
agriculture of mediwval houses in France?’ Publication, 
no doubt, will clear up these misgivings and test the 
value of these varied researches; but meanwhile the 
assembled pundits may well be congratulated on their 
scientific enterprise and wide range of research, which 
would do credit even to our own effete civilisation, and is 


4 very hopeful sign for the future of learning in the New 
World, 
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THE RELIGIOUS CONSCIENCE IN POLITICS 


MAN”: if not most things, will a man do for the sake 

of his Party, and more things still when upon the 
success of his Party depends the security of his own indi- 
vidual and particular seat. And as, in a period of com- 
mercial depression, the cause of charity is the first that a 
man is constrained to neglect, so, in the stress of party 
exigencies, that part of a member which is fittest to survive 
—namely, his religious conscience—is often the first 
to yield up the ghost. Naturally in matters like 
Bimetallism or the Purification of the Oyster Trade a 
certain latitude of the secular conscience is admissible ; 
but in graver matters, such, for instance, as concern the 
religion of the nation, it is impossible for the human 
intelligence, unaided of sophistry, to grasp the moral 
position of members who disregard, for political purposes, 
the principles that may be supposed in many cases to 
constitute the mainspring of their existence—principles 
compared with which the success of this or that Party or 
even the loss or retention of their individual seats—should 
be held immeasurably trivial. 

Now the present Parliament has dealt or is dealing with 
two proposals in particular which range themselves under 
the head of matters closely affecting the welfare of the 
religion of the nation. The one, now temporarily in 
abeyance, gave rise to the question whether the Protestant 
element in Ireland was to be allowed to be at the mercy 
of the Roman Catholic element; the other, even now 
about to attract the attention of the House, concerns 
the destruction and dissolution of the National Church in 
Wales. When the former question was advanced, men 
were at a loss to comprehend the attitude of the Noncon- 
furmist Conscience generally, and in particular that section 
of it that was embedded in the breast of Nonconformist 
members who supported the Home Rule Bill. And what- 
ever was said or thought at the time of this development 
of the Nonconformist Conscience might have been applied 
with very slightly smaller force to the conscience of 
those adherents of Home Rule who belonged to the 
evangelical section of the English Church. But as the 
Nonconformists do always protest more than other Pro- 
testants, and as they were considered Gladstonian in the 
bulk, it was naturally upon their conscience and _ its 
gymnastics, rather than upon those of the Radical 
Churchman, that the attention of an astonished world 
was riveted. 

And no argument was ever at the time adduced in 
support of the religious aspect of the Nonconformist 
attitude towards Home Rule, save this only—that there 
was nothing to prove that Roman Catholic politicians or 
priests were likely to take advantage of their new power 
for the coercion of a Protestant minority. And indeed 
there was nothing to prove that they would, as there is 
never anything to prove what the future is to be, except 
the history of the past, the unbroken testimony of the 
Church of Rome. Nor was the question one of some 
minor sectarian distinction, such as a profane layman might 
regard as inconsiderable. The unprejudiced philosopher, 
emancipated from all creeds and dogmas, was prepared to 
find himself at one on this point with the staunchest Pro- 
testant in his opposition to the dominance of a bigoted and 
tyrannous hierarchy. But that which for the philosopher 
might remain a matter of theory only would of necessity 
become for the Liberal Protestant Christian a principle of 
his religious conscience, binding and peremptory. Nothing 
could clash with such a conclusion; and nothing did, 
except the actual facts. 

And upon what plea was the conduct of the Noncon- 
formist Protestant Christian based at the time? ‘We 
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belong,’ he said, ‘by general principles, to the Liberal 
party. Mr. Gladstone leads that party. Where he leads 
we do not inquire closely, but we follow.’ This method 
which we may broadly define as that of ‘One Man, One 
Blind Way of Voting,’ and admit to be sometimes intel- 
ligible, if never excusable, has since then ceased to have 
any reason for existence ; instead of ‘ Man, we now read 
‘Catchword.’ The principle is not more convincing, only 
less perilous. In any case it seems to have been forgotten 
that a man, in the matter of his vote, is responsible finally 
to his own conscience, unless he is a mere automaton 
fitted up with machinery for recording from time to time 
the barometric changes in the conscience of his con- 
stituency, And the most persistently intelligent con- 
stituency can never enjoy the advantage that its repre- 
sentative possesses of judging of the weight of argument 
and evidence offered on any subject with the living voice 
in the House itself. 

And the question remained: ‘How do Nonconformist 
members reconcile with their own consciences, or even 
with that of their presumably Nonconformist constitu- 
encies, the support of a Bill calculated to paralyse the life 
of Protestantism in Ireland?’ And it remains unanswered 
to this day. And if, which God forbid, that Bill should 
ever pass into law, the guilt of the oppression of Pro- 
testantism in Ireland, and the bitter curse of the civil 
strife that must follow if the Protestants of Ulster and 
elsewhere refuse to submit to a tyranny prepared for them 
by those who take the name of Liberal Protestant Chris- 
tians over here, that guilt and that curse, falling upon all 
our nation, will fall with greatest weight upon those 
professing Nonconformists, those most protesting of Pro- 
testants, who unloyally forsook their highest religious 
principles for the sake of Party gain. 

But if this earlier danger seem now to be happily 
remote, there is a later danger that confronts us at this 
hour. Though in a political sense less widely disastrous 
in its aims than the Separation Bill, the Bill for the 
Dissolution of the Church in Wales is one that affects 
the religion of the nation not less vitally. To any man 
with national instincts, unhampered by the personal bias 
of sectarianism and unaffected by that sentimentality for 
geographical abstractions and local idiosyncrasies which 
cannot be regarded usefully in a country so limited in area, 
the maintenance of the Church in any section of the land 
must rightly appear to be of supreme importance to the 
State. The indifferent Gallio may be excused who cares 
for none of these things; and the Nonconformist body, 
obedient to that adaptable organ which it describes as its 
conscience, and finding in the fall of the Church a chance 
for its own rising, may keep, like the leopard, its spotted 
skin ; but the action of the Liberal member who, being a 
Churchman and representing a constituency of Churchmen, 
nevertheless for the exigencies of Party ignores his debt 
and due to the service of the Church, and votes for the 
dissolution of that Church within the borders of Wales, 
tendering more easy its ultimate dissolution in England, 
will be found to be not so much irrational and illogical as 
unpardonably treacherous and dishonourable. 


ACROSS THE TIROL—III 
BY W. M. CONWAY 


UGUST 16th.—Some day or other when meteorology 
becomes a developed science and a knowledge of its 
terminology filters down to the level of the intelligent 
public, it will be possible to talk or write about clouds, and 
be understood. At present when one has exhausted cirrus, 
stratus, cumulus, nimbus, and their hyphened permutations 
and combinations, une has come to the end of a non: 
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specialist’s vocabulary, and of the ordinary reader's compre. 
hension. But the clouds that enveloped the hills when we 
started away from Kasern at half-past seven o'clock to cross 
the Birnliicke were none of these. ‘hey were soft clouds like 
grey cotton-wool drawn out loose and then packed close to 
ridges and peaks, ‘Those we ultimately entered felt dry 
They were opaque and when we were immediately below 
them they produced a most sombre effect. One hung loose 
from its peak, whose shadow was so projected on it that, 
at the first glance, it looked double. ‘The little lawn out- 
side the inn was cropped by geese to the closest and finest 
turf imaginable. Have geese been tried as lawn-croppers 
in England ? 

Our walk to the pass was uneventful. The col was 
always visible ahead, and a good path with plenteous 
sign-posts leads to it. Only once was there the smallest 
doubt about the way, and there some wag with even less 
humour than brains had turned the sign-post in the wrong 
direction ; still it would have taken a greater idiot than 
him to have been misled. he curiously straight valley 
passes through stages of slowly progressive wildness tothe 
snow slope on the pass. They call it four to five hours 
walk from Kasern to the top. We did it, going slowly, in 
two hours and a half. Before entering the clouds we 
looked back down the long (ha/, but the view is not 
beautiful. So much the more striking was the surprist 
of the Krimmler glacier, which burst through the mist 
when we had descended a short way to the east—the 
splendid ghost of a mountain cirque enveloped in 
a wide, glacial cascade as grand and conveying as 
great an impression of vastness as the famous cirque 
of Saas-Fee. It is not really comparable to that for 
absolute size, but its lines are so noble, its masses 
so well divided and proportioned, that it imposes its 
magnitude upon the eye, which credits it with a greater 
extension and altitude than it actually possesses. ‘I'ne 
only dwarfing feature was the Warnsdorfer hut, visible 
below the Krimmler Thérl on the opposite slope. Its 
windows gave a measure for its size and enabled its 
distance to be judged, wherefrom the true scale of the 
whole amphitheatre could be deduced. We walked easily 
down in half an hour to the left moraine of the glacier 
below, passing on the way a flock of the goats, brown like 
well-coloured meerschaums, which are characteristic of this 
region. Leaving the duffers’ way on our left hand, we 
struck across the easy glacier, and, in half an hour, began 
mounting a zig-zag path which led in a few minutes to 
the excellent Warnsdorfer hut. 

This was the first specimen I saw of the modern elaborate 
German and Austrian club-huts. Its like does not exist 
out of the Tirol. It is really an inn, built in two storeys. 
It has a dining-room, kitchen, and various bed-rooms. 
clean little woman lives in it all the summer, and does 
cooking and service. ‘The traveller can procure a dinner 
of hot meat and the like at any time. He can have a fire 
in his bedroom, He can buy wine and liqueurs. ‘There is 
a substantial game of nine-pins outside the door. There 
are tables with table-cloths, beds with sheets, books, 
clocks, barometer, a post-box, maps, a guitar, looking: 
glasses, and all conceivable fittings. ‘Ihe house is built of 
wood and kept almost too warm. Such is the modern 
type of hut, which the rivalry of the sections of the 
German and Austrian Alpine Club has generated. ‘The 
charges made for the use of it, even to outsiders, are 
most moderate. You could live in it for a week at less 
cost than you can spend a night at the Grands Mulets, 
whilst between the accommodation of the two places there 
is no comparison whatever. ‘Ihe wretched Mont Blanc 
shelter would not be tolerated in the Tiro! by a third-rate 
D. u, O. A.V, section, 
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There was a delightful old German gentleman staying 
in the hut. I fell into conversation with him, and he 
soon read me a lecture. ‘You young fellows, he 
said, ‘are always in too much of a hurry, Why don’t you 
spend the night here like me? You can't sce the view 
properly because of the clouds on the top of the peaks. 
Wait here till you see it, and then move on, You have 
no time, you say, and have more mountains you want to 
climb. I tell you that is nonsense. You appear to be 
afree man: Iam a slave. I have only ten more days’ 
leave, but I mean to spend them well, and not to race 
around, passing beautiful scenes without seeing them. 
Climb fewer mountains, but see those you do climb. 
Getting to the top of peaks is not everything, or indeed 
anything. The enjoyment of beauty is the sole excuse. 
for your travel, But I see you won't take my advice. 
Wisdom only comes with age.’ 

After a good lunch and a long halt we started again 
and walked up the path behind the hut. The glacier 
scenery around us was superb, but it would be better 
seen by one descending. In half an hour we came to 
snow, which scarcely involved the use of the rope, though 
we put it on for form’s sake. ‘'wenty minutes brought 
us to the easy Krimmler Thorl, where the broad Venediger 
with its three aré/es bursts upon the view in the midst of 
agreat cirque of snow edged by splintered rock-walls. 
Cloud just capped the peak, but did not diminish the 
effect. It is only 3666m. high, but it possesses the 
grandeur of the larger mountains in the Central Alps. 
There was no time to loiter about, for the storm was 
shaking over us a black egis of cloud, from which we 
instinctively ran. 

An hour brought us down a long series of snow slopes 
over a bit of moraine and across the Ober Sulzbach plain, 
just above its ice-fall. A path on its right bank leads up 
to the Kursinger hut. A few drops of rain falling on us, 
and the sight of a grey rain-besom rapidly approaching, 
quickened our steps, and we ran as fast as we could (in 
ten minutes—a record I expect) up to the hut. The gale 
broke a few minutes after we had entered, and some 
travellers who arrived ten minutes later were soaked. 

From the Gross Venediger we passed to the Gross 
Glockner for the ascent of which we climbed to the high 
hut on the Eagles’ Rest, where we spent the night. 


ON LETHE WHARF—III 


RE you ever going to die? It must be quite ten 
years since | met you in the Strand for the last 
time—or was it the last time but one? Just as the 
Cheshire Cat faded from sight in Lewis Carroll's allegory, 
so is your personality fading out of my memory. But even 
now—my dear friend!—a good deal of the grin still 
remains. Now and again in the ‘the violet hour’ after 
midnight, when the mind’s eyes are closed in meditation, 
the vision of a busy dirty street, a very rag-fair of 
mortality, has desecrated the vast silences; and I have 
peered down the long vista of dull shops and dingy offices 
hoping to catch a glimpse of my old friend. You always 
loved the Strand. Once indeed, I seemed to be standing 
there after closing-time. The flaring gas-lamps scan- 
dalised the glittering stars of a sky washed clear by rain, 
the wet pavement was full of blurred lights; and the 
features of the few passers-by could be read as easily as 
at high noon. Suddenly I caught sight of you on the far 
side of the street, swinging along with a confident step, 
looking neither to the right nor to the left! I strove to 
utter your name aloud; you, as though you had heard a 
living voice, turned your eyes towards me for a moment. 
It is impossible that you could have heard my_unuttered 
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and unutterable call. Though in my dream only a few 
feet of space, and a second or two of time separated us— 
in reality the flammantia mcnia mundi and the marching 
waters of Lethe, the fathomless, lay between. Even if | 
had been actually ‘haunting’ the Strand—like the silly 
spectres of our childhood—I could not have made you 
hear. ‘The ‘winged words’ of the Dead cannot ruffle the 
gross airs of Life, any more than could the iris’d wings of 
a butterfly stem the intolerable waves of the Atlantic. It 
is impossible that you could have felt my presence and 
yet—credo quia impossibile. It sticks in my mind that you 
saw me in a flash of reminiscence as clearly as I in my 
dream saw you, and that you turned your head because 
the image-in-memory of myself was so ‘ speaking a like- 
ness’ (the hackneyed phrase could not be bettered) that 
you imagined you heard my long-forgotten voice. How 
it all came about is a mystery to me; anyhow it is a pity 
that Fate cannot manage a meeting between two oll 
friends without bringing the one out into the muddy 
street in the smallest hour of the morning and haling the 
other over the Height and across the Depth back to the 
life which he is doing his best to forget. I look forward 
to a discussion of the whole matter with you and one or 
two other ‘ philosophical tramps’ (Do you remember our 
old Tutor’s phrase-making ? In particular, how he defined 
your soul as ‘a bundle of other people’s attributes’ 7) who 
like yourself have spent a life-time on the ‘high-priori ’ 
road? But you must get on with your dying, or I shall 
have forgotten all about it! 

| have already discussed the social arrangements of 
Hades at some length in order that you might discern the 
manifold advantages of our inclusiveness. Nevertheless 
‘society’ here is from one point of view as exclusive as 
any the world has ever seen. Only members of the great 
historic nations are recognised socially. ‘There are in this 
place numberless races with whom we have no dealings, 
It would not be easy to exchange thoughts with these 
nameless multitudes even if it were not the fashion to 
ignore their existence. But it is hard to justify the pre- 
judice which prevents us making an attempt to communi- 
cate with them. A capable linguist, who would devote a 
few years of his eternity of leisure to the search, could 
easily get together a series of interpreters by means of 
whom we could converse with the makers of prehistoric 
history, who have been dead these ten thousand years. 
There were great cities in the earth long before the stones 
of Nineveh and Babylon were quarried. One at least of 
those—a mighty Venice built in the central waves of the 
Pacific—was still prosperous—as I lately learned—in the 
Age when the Pheenicians possessed the Mediterranean, 
Only the other day a crowd of the citizens of that city 
came along the river bank and passed the place where 
we sat watching for the boat. They were talking among 
themselves in an unknown tongue; the noise of their 
conversation was as loud and confused as the hum of 
insects when the sun sets on the mouth of the Orinoco ; 
and not even the oldest and wisest of us could under- 
stand the meaning or even remember the sound of a 
single syllable. I turned to a Phenician merchant who 
sat beside me (we have always thought him rather a dull 
fellow because he keeps his eyes fixed on the rippling 
water all the time and seldom or never speaks), and asked 
him if he knew who they were. To my amazement he 
said that, though he knew not a word of their speech, 
yet he had voyaged to their city. Here is the story just 
as he told it himself. 

‘T had returned from a two years’ voyage, he ssid, ‘ in 
the far west, beyond the Pillars; and on my return to 
Tyre resolved to follow the sea no more, but live at home 
and use the wealth I had acquired, But though I was 
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fifty years old I could not rest ashore. Well I remember 
how the sight of a green vineyard, with the wind blowing 
among the leaves, troubled my heart, recalling the colour 
and movement of deep waters half-way to the horizon. 
The dreary summer passed away, and then I decided upon 
one more venture. I got together all my means, sold all 
my wives and children (bad bargains I made with them, 
never had I known the price of a flawless island woman, 
who could sing sweetly and play the lute, so low before), 
and, since I had grown weary of the tin and amber trail, 
journeyed to a little factory of our people at the head of 
the Red Sea, and bought three serviceable ships, with their 
crews, from a friend who lived there. I loaded them for 
a year’s voyage ; and in the spring we ran down the narrow 
gulf into the ocean, steering to the south-east. I cared 
little where I went, so long as I saw something which no 
man of our people had ever seen before. Ina month or so 
we came to a great country, where we exchanged most of 
our peltries for gold. An head-dress of scarlet linen sold 
for as much fine gold as a man could hold in the hollow of 
his hand. Though we could not speak a word of their 
tongue, we found the inhabitants of that country courteous 
enough in gesture ; their women, though burnt brown by 
the sun, were not amiss. Leaving that land behind, we 
fell into the power of a vehement wind, which blew in 
the same direction day after day. At the end of a week 
two of my ships vanished in the night ; and we never saw 
them or heard of them again. Still that great wind 
hurried us on our way, never for a moment ceasing to 
blow. My helmsman swore it was the breath of a god 
sent upon us for a purpose. He had learnt his science in 
shallow land-locked waters, where the breezes are ever 
moody and fickle ; and could not understand how so strong 
and steady a gale could be aught save the influence of a 
deity, who was our friend, or an enemy. ‘The oarsmen 
all this time kept holiday. For the most part they spent 
the day gambling for paltry stakes. There was nothing 
to be won save each man’s daily commons ; but so deeply 
rooted in the hearts of these naked slaves was the love of 
gambling, that having nothing else to lose, they would wager 
an ear or an eye against a cup of cold water, or a flask of wine, 
harsh on the palate and trodden with dusty feet—“ Baal’s 
frown ’ was the name we called the stuff. Often a hubbub 
of sudden laughter—the bitter laughter of a dozen nations 
—came up out of the belly of the ship, and in the midst 
of it the loser’s groan as he paid forfeit. At other times 
they would sing their droning oar-songs, beating time 
with the unchained left hands on the hollow of the thigh, 
until [had to send Barak down to ask them for livelier music, 
He would carry with him a scourge, triple-thonged, with 
great knots of lead in it—for the sake of argument. It 
was a pleasant voyage—fair weather and lusty merriment 
all the way. 

‘On the fortieth day we saw the sun rise behind a far- 
off line of arches—thin as threads of gossamer they looked, 
and for a time I thought they were but wisps of cloud or 
the unreal phantasies wrought by spirits of the dawn. But 
when the sun had climbed half-way to the zenith we got 
a good sight of them. They were long, lofty arches, which 
passed from one small island to another, extending west 
and east and north and south, in endless lines, which 
crossed and recrossed like the threads of a spider's web. 
Each island was a garden of flowers and fruit, and in each 
garden were fine houses, and huge round towers with ox- 
eye windows in them, all built of glistering stone. We 
sailed under an arch of immeasurable height, and looking 
up saw, far away, the faces of men, women, and children, 
staring down at us. There was not a ship to be seen any- 
where. We anchored very close to one of the largest 
islands (ten cubits further out our anchor could not find 
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the bottom, so steep was the shore), and soon a multitude 
mustered at the water's edge, trampling down the flowers 
in the eagerness of their curiosity. Many came aboard, 
and examined the vessel from stem to stern; they were 
never tired of looking over our sails and tackle. They 
spoke the same language (a language full of murmurous 
sounds, like the nvise of bees grumbling over Ashtaroth’s 
blossoms) as the strangers spoke who passed by not long 
since. Not a man of them carried a weapon.’ 

The Pheenician paused for a moment. ‘Did you learn 
to speak their language?’ I said. ‘If so 

‘No, indeed,’ he replied. ‘1 did not live long enough, 
In half an hour I was dead—stabbed to the heart with my 
own dagger. How it befell | know not. It may be 
one of the slaves below broke his chains, and stealing 
up on deck spied my dagger, which lay there in the sun- 
shine. Or perhaps one of the weaponless folk, never 
having seen the like, picked it up out of curiosity, and 
while he was turning it over in his hands the Genius of 
Lust, which inhabits such instruments (my dagger was the 
work of a good craftsman, and had slain a score !), put it in 
his heart to strike me.’ 

He was silent, and obviously unwilling to say anything 
more. There he sat, watching the silvery ripples of the 
moonlit river, and listening to the lapping of the waves, 
I knew him for a man of few words, who had much to 
think of, 





THE WATERFOWL ON THE ICE 


; oon frost that is friendly to skaters and curlers is the 

very worst of weather for the waterfowl on the 
ornamental ponds. They gather together, a motley crowd, 
on the few yards of water where the wiod or human kind. 
ness has kept it clear of ice; and a certain enforced 
mutual tolerance prevails among them, as when naturally 
antipathetic beasts are crowded on an island in the midst 
of a great flood. Food is hard to come by. ‘The fow! will 
wander away among the trees, seeking some soft spot of 
the ironbound earth into which they may shovel their bills 
in search of insects or of the hidden bulbs that in the spring 
should shoot up greenly. But the world is unsympathetic 
and uncharitable to them. ‘Those that have not forgotten 
the art of flying may do better. ‘They may arise and get 
them down to the shores of the great waters whose salt 
prevents their freezing, where, at worst, there is a strip 
of oozy mud close down by the ebbing tide. And few 
forget the art, unless man has clipped off for them the 
last pinion joint. If their power of flight be left them 
they will have exercised it night and morning in great 
circlings round the pond that is their home, bethinking 
them—it may be only with an inherited memory—of the 
times when they, or their forbears, flew in at sunset from 
the open sea to feed on the snail-producing meadows, and 
forth again, at first flush of dawn, to spend the daylight 
hours rocking on the waves. 

For the poor pinioned ones there is no such hope. They 
must be very largely dependent on the crumbs of charity. 
On the ornamental waters of our London Parks, on St. 
James’s Park especially, the crumbs are bestowed in plenty. 
It is fun to watch the poor things sitting round their little 
world of waters like the crowd of beasts in Alice in Wonder- 
land on the the shore of the lake made by Alice’s tears. It is 
fun, too, to see their skurry over the ice for the crumb that 
has been thrown them, and the queer edition of the ‘ double 
grape-vine’ that they exhibit as they try to bring them- 
selves up short on the slippery surface. But they are 
poor skaters, Their great flat-webbed feet are better 
adapted for sliding ; they have no cutting angles to give 
them a grip on the outside edge. Generally a wing (on 
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one side an inadequate clipped wing) has to be thrust out 
to help them keep the perpendicular ; and with its aid 
they skate and skurry along, in queer lop-sided fashion, at 
a fair pace. In the water, when a morsel is thrown in, 
there is a tremendous splashing ; shovel beaks thrusting, 
generally to find the morsel snatched by another ; wings, 
paddles, and every known aid to natation, called into 
requisition in the struggle for existence. 

It might seem as if the fate of pinioned wild-fow! on the 
frozen waters were more tolerable on St. James’s Park than 
elsewhere, for where else would one find so many passers- 
by and so many ready to throw the charitable dole? Yet 
to the life problems of these poor fowl a terrible exaspera- 
tion is added. It is here as in other cases—the dole of 
charity is often snatched by the wrong recipient. What 
are these scoundrels doing here—these gulls fully fledged 
and strong on the wing, wanderers from the great ocean ? 
Why are they here among the crowd of clip-winged 
things, snatching out of their very mouths the crumbs 
which are thrown them? They are present in numbers — 
herring-gulls, common gulls, and, most numerous and 
most impudent of all (probably because they are the 
smallest), kittiwakes. These gulls have no business on the 
ornamental water. They were not brought up there ; it 
is not their home. Yet here they are, tramps from the 
great water-ways, contesting the very bread of existence 
with their unfortunate brethren of the clipped wing 
who have had no wider view of the waves and surges 
than these stagnant London waters afford them. They 
come down, these able-bodied vagrants, with a swift, 
strong-winged swoop upon the crumb of bread on 
the ice, just as a luckless lop-sided skater has 
straggled his way to it, and is even now opening his 
expectant bill. It is disgusting: and so very like life. 
‘Then the kittiwakes, insolent little rascals, come paddling 
in the water almost to the very feet of the throng of 
people on the bank or dipping down, after their own 
most graceful and tern-like manner, to snatch the crumb 
from under the very nose of a weight-carrying fat old 
mallard, The curious and exasperating part of it all is that 
the tame birds do not seem to resent it. They accept 
these graceful little bandits as if they belonged to the 
recognised scheme of life upon the waters. Why do 
they not band themselves together and catch one of 
them and drown him, pour encourager les autres ¢ Surely 
that is what the spirit of trades-unionism, in the midst 
of which they live, should have taught them. but no; 
they splash about, just quack a disappointed quack— 
which may, after all, be a fearful form of swearing, only 
happily we cannot interpret it—then turn again to the 
bank and look out for another crumb, which, ten to one, 
the same or another bandit will snatch before their eyes. 
It makes one quite angry to see them act so foolishly. 

Or is it altogether foolishness? Is it not possible, after 
all, that these wanderers from the big oceans may give 
them something in return, may pay their footing, perhaps, 
by telling them stories, to which we are not allowed to 
listen, of the great salt waters from which they come? 
Travellers see strange things, and if one of these gulls 
from the sea have the narrative art it may well be that 
the birds on the ornamental water would willingly allow 
him to snatch the crumbs in return for his tales of wrecks 
and feasts of stranded whales and nests up in the high 
cliffs, at whose base the sea keeps knocking. We may 
hope it is so, but at least it is hard to believe that all of 
them have the narrative gift. At the same time, we 
humans may pardon then, for the air of wild life and sniff 
of salt sea which they bring into the trimness of our park 
waters, 

One further hardship, or risk, there is to which the frost 
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exposes the poor pinioned birds. Under ordinary circum- 
stances of life the island at the Horse Guards end of the 
water is a haven of safety. There is a pathway to it, but 
a keeper, and a retriever, and a spiked railing are sufficient 
barrier against the common enemy of bird-life, the domestic 
cat. Now, however, their island is accessible from all sides. 
This very afternoon it happened to him who writes to see 
a fine felis catus, hunger and murder in his eye, stealing 
across the ice towards that very island. How is it with 
that felis catus now? Has he had fat Indian duck for 
supper, or did the keeper and the red retriever find him 
out and send him skating homeward for his life ? 

These are the questions nobody can answer, 

These are the problems nobody can solve. 


Bat what we may wish very earnestly that we could solve 
is the meaning of the language which the cormorants, 
sitting miserably on their fenced-off portion of the pond, 
are softly speaking as they squat supported by their tails. 
It will be remembered that Satan once, on a very famous 
occasion, chose the form of a cormorant for his incar- 
nation. 


THE NEW PICKWICK 
iV. —MR. POTT OF THE EATANSWILL ‘ TRUTH-TELLER ” 


N R. PICK WICK was going to the country, not of course 

in the sense that a Prime Minister has to ‘go to 
the country,’ but simply on one of the usual club tours, 
He was to meet his followers at the Belle Sauvage, Ludgate 
Hill, but he abstractedly told his hackney coachman to 
‘drive to the Golden Cross,’ at Charing Cross. It was 
a most curious lapse of memory! Mr. Pickwick’s head 
was always full of many things; awkwardly enough, 
when he drove to the right office, he was, of course, too late 
and his tr—, his coach we mean, was gone. His followers 
were not pleased—notably Mr. Tupman. ‘I am afraid 
you want backbone,’ he said rather gruffly. ‘Perhaps 
so, answered Mr, Pickwick. ‘But have we not- many 
backbones in the club to make up for that—yours in 
particular Tupman?’ Who could resist such amenity as 
this? ‘Yes,’ went on Mr. Pickwick warming—‘on that 
point at least, I throw down the gauntlet: it is for you 
to take it up. The captious Tupman laughed loud. 
‘What! do you want your own party to fight you? Well 
perhaps it will come to that.’ ‘I am always being mis- 
reported,’ said Mr, Pickwick with much heat. ‘It is like 
your charging me with saying that the party could not 
spell—what I said, was ‘it is I suppose forsooth” you 
that will take it up.’ ‘O indeed, said Tupman, and the 
‘incident was emptied ’-—as the French say. 

We next find the Pickwickians after their dinner 
seated in their comfortable hotel. Mr. Pickwick, 
now in good humour, was uttering many of his 
little epigrams, riddles and jests. As when he was 
asked when he hoped to find himself back at his ‘little 
box’ in the country, the Durdans: ‘ Yes,’ he said, ‘I 
should like to Dame-Durdan it once more,’ and he looked 
round with his benevolent face mantling over with the 
relish of the joke. His followers laughed heartily in keen 
enjoyment, but, strange to say, something was still rank- 
ling in Mr. Tupman’s breast, for he growled out to his 
neighbour, ‘ ‘That means, if it means anything, that he is 
an old woman.’ Again, fortunately, Mr. Pickwick did not 
hear the remark. On the contrary, with that benevolent 
good nature which always distinguished him, he called 
out, ‘Tupman, we must have a glass of wine together. 
Property has its duties, and so has wine; and if ever you 
become Chancellor of the Exchequer you may tax every- 
thing, wine duties and death duties, but there is one 
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thing you can never tax, and that is —my patience.’ Loud 
applause greeted this graceful compliment. 

‘ Rather chilly here, gentlemen, said Mr. Pickwick in 
his cheery way. ‘Suppose we adjourn to the smoking 
room.’ 

This was carried nem. con., and the faithful Sam being 
summoned, he led the way. 

‘I do hope,’ said Mr. Pickwick, who to-night was full of 
fun and frolic, ‘that this move will not be symptomatic 
of our proceedings, and that they will not all end in smoke. 
Ha! ha! ha!’ 

There was only one person in the smoking room, a little 
short man with a greyish beard that had once been black, 
who wa; at the fire, busily engaged poring over a bundle 
of newspapers. Mr. Pickwick drew back. 

‘I am afraid,’ he said—‘is not that Pott, the editor of 
the Eatanswill 7ruth-Teller? Really, my dear Tupman, 
for your sake perhaps we had better withdraw.’ 

‘Pooh !’ said Tupman, ‘what do/ care? He may write 
as many leaders as he likes against you, but that don’t 
affect me. I think he is generally right, and rather a 
good fellow.’ 

‘Well, if you don’t mind, my dear Tupman, I don’t,’ said 
Mr. Pickwick. ‘ By all means,’ and he took a comfortable 
chair near the fire. Mr. Pott looked up, started, recog- 
nised Mr. Pickwick with a haughty nod, and then went on 
with his reading. The meeting was indeed rather awkward 
for Mr. Pickwick. He had been on the most friendly 
terms with Pott, the editor of the Katanswill Truth-Teller— 
had, indeed, accepted his hospitality. Mr. Pott was 
aspiring, and wished to come forward in town. He was a 
‘ power in the State,’ he said. Why should he not belong 
to the Club—nay, have office in the Club as Secretary or 
Under-Secretary? Mr. Pickwick flatly refused—flatly and 
pointedly. ‘It would never do,’ he said. Oa which a 
number of attacks on the venerated person and character 
of Mr. Pickwick appeared in the 7rw/h-Teller. He was 
styled ‘a second-rate party’ of poor abilities; a ‘ Progres- 
sisl, who walked backwards ;’ ‘a snob at heart;’ ‘a rich 
man, and therefore a sham one ;’ ‘a regular /ord at heart 
though he pretended to dislike lords ’—with other com- 
pliments of lke nature. We said therefore that the 
meeting was awkward, 

Mr. Tupman almost as soon as they entered had drawn 
his char close to that of the editor, greeted him heartily, 
and entered into eager conversitioa with him, which to 
Mr. Pickwick seemed rather indelicate. 

‘Have you seen my “ Pillory” of th’s week?’ said Mr. 
Pott, glowering at Mr. Pickwick. 

‘Well, sir,’ said Mr. Tupman, ‘ whom have you put there 
on this occasion ?’ 

‘ They are innumerable, sir; for there is but one claim 
for admission—the being a humbug.’ 

Mr. Tupman laughed; he understood the allusion. 
‘I should be curious to know how you define “ humbug.”’ 

‘A hambug,’ said Mr. Pott, glaring loweringly at Mr. 
Pickwick, ‘is one who is sticky all over with the shine of 
aristocracy, who pretends to be what he is not—who wal- 
Jows in wealth—is clothed in purple and fine linen—feasts 
sumptuously all day long—lives with the aristocracy— 
rich Jews and that sort of kidney—and yet talks of 
abolishing the persons he lives with and lives by. J'het’s 
a humbug, sir,’ 

‘Ha, ha, ha, roared Tupman. ‘Very good! Severe 
that very.’ 

Mr. Pickwick looked a little bewildered. His girlish, 
boyish face, which somehow recalled that of a person 
known as Tosca, or ‘ Tusker’ Wild, exhibited pain. 

‘But I have always been, he murmured, ‘a second- 
chamber man. Percy Firzeerap. 
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A LEADER OF MEN 

UITE recently we had reason to deplore the 
inconsiderate harshness of a ‘ first-night audience 
at its worst.’ At the Comedy Theatre, last Saturday 
evening, the law of compensation provided the agreeably 
opposite phenomenon of a first-night audience at its best, 
the contrast being rendered more striking by the coinci- 
dence that in each case the same admirable actress was 
at hand to offer, by a fine achievement of her own charm. 
ing and sympathetic art, a large measure of atonement 
for the shortcomings of the play on trial. But the 
audience that greeted 4 Leader of Men and its young 
author with encouraging cheers, condoniug many glaring 
faults for the sake of much unmistakable promise, 
did infinitely better service both to the stage and the 
public than did the unthinking hooters in ‘another 
place. ‘There were not wanting moments of dangerovs 
dulness in the new play, nor points at which the 
forbearance of the spectators was subjected to a 
rather severe tax. Happily, however, those who 
assembled to watch the result of Mr. Comyns Carr's 
experiment maintained their attitude of judicious 
benevolence to the end, refusing to let the inevitable 
imperfections of the new playwright’s work deter them 
from recognising its merits. It is fortunate that the first 
dramatic essay of Mr. ‘Charles EF. D. Ward’ was treated 
with such discriminating leniency. Having received the 
public mandate to try again, he will doubtless be im- 
pelled to persevere until, having added experience to 
obvious natural aptitude, he produces a really strong and 
notable play. That this task may lie within his powers 
eventually there is excellent reason to hope. With all its 
crudities, its constructive weakness, its lack of vraisem- 
blance, and its intermittent interest, his first comedy 
has more than one redeeming point which indicates at 
least that the new aspirant has not mistaken his vocation. 
In the first place. he has without doubt a liberal 
allowance of the d-amatic sense, a fact to which 
the two scenes which severally close the first and 
the second Acts bear ample witness. Then, again, 
he knows how to make his characters talk like human 
beings, and at the same time to impart a certain distinc- 
tion to his dialogue, which, while adequately forceful and 
bright as occasion demands, is disfigured neither by ‘fine 

writing’ nor by laboured smartness. In one instance 
only one, unfortunately—he gives evidence of some insight 
into character; his Mrs. Danda;: being, even in her most 
perverse moments, a thoroughly natural and womanly 
woman. But here the note of praise must cease, for not 
only are all the chief remaining characters impossible 
people in impossible situations, but the story itself, which 
purports to deal with the politico-social life of the present 
day, is so extravagantly unreal that it might have been 
borrowed from an up-to-date Bab Ballad. That wonderful 
salon in Grosvenor Place, where leading members of rival 
parties foregather to discuss their plans and _ prospects, 
attracted by the very comprehensive hospitality of an 
interesting hostess with a Prime Minister for ‘ trustee’ 
and an absentee reprobate for husband, belongs rather 
to the society of some political Wonderland than 
to that of London at the present or any other date. As 
for Mr. Robert Llewelyn, the astonishingly well-groomed 
‘Labour leader,’ with his fashionable proclivities, his 
manservant, and his elaborate bonbonnicre, he is as purely a 
creature of fantasy as his two absurd henchmen, who do 
their duty to the Labour party by accompanying their 
leader to gilded saloons and trim riverside villas, and by 
emulating the very undemocratic smartness of his apparel. 
It is quite impossible, indeed, to believe in any of Mr. 
Ward’s characters, with the one exception of his heroine, 
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who retains a certain personal consistency amid the 
extravagance of her surroundings. Neither the amiably 
feeble Lord Killarney, nor the invertebrate Archdeacon, 
nor the shadowy Mrs, Alsager-Ellis with her unrequited 
yassion which leads to nothing, nor the inevitable pair of 
light-comedy lovers—will no one write a comedy without 
them 7—can be said to be of the least significance or value 
to the story. Mr. Ward has to learn, among several other 
things, that one or two strong scenes, eked out by any 
quantity of superfluous talk, do not suffice to the making 
of a play, and that in a comedy of modern manners, 
purporting to deal with certain phases of present-day 
society, a dramatist cannot afford to send probability to 
keep company with political economy in Saturn, 

It is a more pleasing task to revert to the promising 
aspects of the play, and especially to the skillin character 
isation which, oddly enough, the author has reserved for his 
heroine exclusively. Mrs. Dundas is an entirely admirable 
and charming study of a true and good woman into whose 
life, shadowed by the suffering and disillusion of an unhappy 
marriage, a new love has crept. For the sake of Mrs, 
Dundas alone, the author may be forgiven for resorting to 
the primitive expedient of killing off the invisible husband 
before curtain-fall, and for not a little else besides. Yet, 
well and faithfully as the character is drawn, its redeeming 
effect upon the fortunes of the play was enhanced 
immeasurably by the beautiful performance of Miss 
Marion Terry, who has at last taken her rightful place in 
the foremost file of our actresses of emotional comedy. 
Alike in her moments of struggle, of confession, of stormy 
defiance of the well-meant monitions of Church and State 
(in the persons of the platitudinous Archdeacon and 
Premier), of passionate surrender, and of gentle reproach 
of the lover who has been betrayed into a momentary 
doubt of her loyalty, Miss Terry idealises the character 
by her sympathetic power, her utter freedom from all 
rant or perceptible stage artifice, and above all by that 
subtle and peculiar charm of which she holds the secret, 
but which it seems impossible to define save by the one 
word ‘womanliness.. If Mr. Fred Terry can contrive to 
check his growing mannerisms, and to dispense with 
irritating pauses between the consecutive words of his 
sentences, he may yet make a fairly effective stage figure 
of the priggish and politically impossible Llewelyn. 
Once more Miss Alma Murray is allowed very inadequate 
use for her silvery voice and keen dramatic intelligence ; 
and among the other shadowy minor characters, only Mr. 
Dennis, Mr. Wyes, and Miss May Harvey can find or 
create any opportunities of distinction. But, when every 
deduction has been made, the result of the experiment 
wins Mr, Carr the thanks and Mr. Ward the encourage- 
ment of all who, like the discriminating first-night 
audience, are concerned rather to foster immature talent 
than to rage against its immaturity. 


A LECTURE AND A ‘SKETCH’ 

\ THEN, in the National Observer of Nov. 10 last, it 

was written that the overture to Hiinsel und Gretel 
was a captivating composition, we had no reason to suppose 
that the opera was to be produced in London, and that 
it should form the subject of a lecture at the Royal 
Institution it would have seemed madness to predict. 
Nevertheless, when Mr. Henschel included the overture 
in his first Symphony Concert, he lighted a candle that 
will burn steady for many a day to come, and it speaks 
volumes for the essential excellence of its music that this 
opera should have been selected to illustrate the first of a 
course of three lectures on ‘The Traditional and National 
in Music’ by Sir Alexander Mackenzie. The learned 
Principal of the Royal Academy of Music appeared on 
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Saturday last to be greatly inpicssed with the beauty of 
this work, though he did not hesitate to enliven his re- 
marks by some shrewd and sly allusions to the complex 
character of the music accompanying the most trivial 
situations. The lecturer explained that Hiéinsel und Gretel 
is the result as much of accident as of design. The com- 
poser’s sister was the librettist, and the version presented 
at Daly’s theatre was elaborated from what may be called 
‘private theatricals.’ Sir A. Mackenzie paid a graceful 
compliment to the English adaptress, Miss Constance 
Bache, and, as might be expected, he gave subtle com- 
ments on the music of which Miss Marie Elba, Miss Jeanne 
Douste, and Mr. Charles Copland were present to furnish 
practicalillustrations. ‘helecturerlaid especial stress onthe 
influence of Wagner, which he considered to have determined 
the bent of Humperdinck’s inspiration. For our own part 
we are unable to trace any resemblance but the faintest 
between Hansel und Gretel and any work of the Bayreuth 
master. Even supposing, which cannot be supposed, that 
Humperdinck endeavoured to copy Wagner, he has been 
quite as unsuccessful as any other writer. More probably 
in Hansel und Gretel, as in his other works, the composer 
set himself to convey his musical ideas in the most modern 
and intelligent forms; if any one be thereby reminded of 
Wagner, it means merely that Wagner is the musical Zei/ 
Geist, which he, avowedly or unavowedly but none the 
less, of course is. Sir A. Mackenzie did Humperdinck, 
as a musician, every and even flattering justice. He was 
eloquent over his harmony and his instrumentation. He 
drew the audience’s attention to the facility in which 
modulations are made into remote keys—and back— with- 
out, in the lecturer’s happy phrase, ‘ leaving any unpleasant 
taste.’ But the difficulty of dealing with such a subject 
as music in such a manner as to fit precisely the audience 
of the Royal Institution is enormous; and Sir Alexander 
may be congratulated on having been ‘not too scientific, 
but just scientific enough.’ 

I.ast Monday Mr. Corney Grain produced at St. George’s 
Hall yet another of those inimitable ‘ musical sketches’ 
which have so long been the delight of his patrons. The 
moment that the curtain drew up ‘ discovering’ Mr. Grain 
and a grand piano, titters of pleasurable anticipation might 
have been heard. And as the sketch proceeded the 
titters gave place to roars of genuine laughter, which in 
the majority of instances were well earned. We do not 
think that ‘Music 4 la mode’ is Mr. Grain’s best or even 
second best sketch, embodying as it does a certain amount 
of material with which he has long ago familiarised us. 
But even so, it is impossible not to be amused, and he 
strikes a telling note when he pigeonholes—so to speak— 
a certain class of those negro plantation songs which are 
nowadays so popular in Gaiety burlesques and the like, 
among the ‘frankly idiotic’ variety. His singing is 
wonderfully distinct and incisive, and his voice, despite a 
slight cold under which he laboured, appears to have 
acquired greater volume and sonority. We missed, how- 
ever the ‘Society’ dialogue of which he is such a master, 
and in which he can suggest several characters at the same 
time without apparent effort and with perfect lucidity. 
In ‘Music a la mode’ there is too much singing and 
playing, and hardly enough of Mr. Grain’s own sidelights 
on English society. He is never so good as when satirising 
a mundane mother, a man at a club, a man in the street, 
a lady at Boulogne. About half the sketch deals with 
musie which, so far from being @ /a mode, is considerably 
démodée ; aud we listened in vain for anything so felicitous 
as the pious ejaculation of one of Mr. Grain’s old chaperons 
who, on finding that a ‘young charge’ had taken off her 
gloves in church, withered her with the remark: ‘ Oh, 
you very indelicate girl’! 

















































MAN TO MAN 
(A Letter Under ‘ Flying Seal ’) 
Caractacus Chambers, February \5th, 1895. 


My pear Percy, 

I am still a prisoner, and I do not altogether 
regret it, when my friends recount such wonders on view 
as a frozen Thames, flocks of seagulls round Westminster 
Bridge, cabmen frozen on their boxes. It seems to me that 
this sort of weather is enjoyed only by skaters and sliders ; 
bat when we have a few more natural ice-rinks, we ought 
to make a desperate effort to get rid of Jack Frost. I 
suppose that a man like Edison would undertake the job. 
Meantime, it appears that the ornamental waters in the 
Parks are so crowded that there is scarcely room to gyrate. 
The Marlborough House party have been frequent visitors 
to the lake in Buckingham Palace Gardens, and hockey 
has been going on daily. The Sandringham team con- 
sisted of the Prince of Wales, the Duke of York, Mr. 
Frank Mildmay, M.P., Mr. Bromley Davenport, M P., 
Lord Marcus Beresford, Lord Annaly, Mr. Ronald Mon- 
crieffe, and the Hon. E. Stonor. ‘The Prince played back 
and the Duke of York forward; and as the ice was like 
glass and the game fast and furious, there were many 
tumbles. The Queen is going to witness the sports from 
the Palace windows on her arrival on Monday, when 
certain Court officials are to be given privilege of entry. 
I need scarcely say that the lake was not used before the 
Queen’s permission had been telegraphed from Osborne. 

The best skater of the Royal group is the Princess of 
Wales. She had an excellent training in her native 
Denmark. But though I have not joined in any of these 
glacial festivities, nor do I wish to, yet I frankly confess 
that solitary confinement palls upon one after a long stretch, 
I have a sincere sympathy for Bonnivard and 1 am sure 
that St. Simon Stylites had ‘a tile loose.’ The occasional 
inroads of friends only make one’s loneliness more 
apparent. Mr. Bullwig, M.P., has just favoured me witha 
call. He tells me that the Cabinet is divided as to the 
advisability of a dissolution. Lord Rosebery is said to be 
in favour of an appeal to the country, but Sir William 
Harcourt, who when he is in office likes to stay there, is 
not. Nor are the Opposition leaders particularly eager 
for immediate dissolution, though perhaps Mr. Chamberlain 
may be excepted. They know that the more blunders 
the Government make the greater will be their down- 
fall at the General Election. So as Bullwig says a little 
more stewing in their own gravy will make Liberals alli 
the more tender for devouring at the Electoral banquet. 
Mr. A. F. Jeffreys who so nearly cooked the Ministerial 
goose is of Australian parentage. At one time he was a 
great athlete and cricketer and though he never appeared 
at Lords for his University he was one of the quarter-mile 
sprinters for Oxford. He is possessed of large property 
at the Antipodes, but some years ago he bought an estate 
near Basingstoke and so speedily assimilated himself with 
agricultural interests that no one was surprised when he 
was returned to Parliament for the division. 

All preparations have been made at Cimiez for the 
reception of the Queen ; indeed, Her Majesty might, if she 
chose, occupy her hotel to-morrow. The Queen will cross 
to Cherbourg in the Victoria and Albert, which vessel will 
not come under the recent crazy regulations which the 
French Government have made, for she is borne on the 
strength of the navy. Did any one ever hear of such 
crochety and cantankerous policy as to forbid foreign yachts 
to enter any French naval port? This means that all! the 
best anchorages are forbidden ground. I wonder what 
would happen if the Prince of Wales in Britannia were to 
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pop into Marseilles!’ The Minister of Marine has been 
very ill-advised to take such a step, if only for the loss of 
trade inflicted on the inhabitants of the naval towns. 
Some one has suggested retaliation on our side of the 
Channel. I sincerely hope that the matter will be 
treated with profound contempt. The French yachts 
which come over here are so few in number that recrimi. 
nation would be as absurd as it would be undignified. 

Among my visitors has been Cyrus B. Kirk, I asked 
him whether he was satisfied with the weather as weather, 
and whether it would compare favourably with the wintry 
cold of his native land. ‘In so far as cold goes,’ said 
Cyrus, ‘I have nothing to complain of. It’s a very fine 
specimen of cold, but where may I ask are your blizzards ? 
Until you can produce a blizzard your winter is incomplete 
and must take a back row.’ He then told me a tall story, 
Two men were discussing ice formations. Each one had 
seen something more wonderful than the other. At last 
one chipped inwith the statement that he had seen an icicle 
which had formed into the perfect form of a man. ‘Is 
that so?’ asked the other. ‘And where did you see this 
marvel?’ ‘In Kansas City.’ ‘Shake,’ cried his opponent, 
‘ You’re a man of truth. I was the icicle.’ 

You will be sorry to hear that Sir William Pearce does 
not intend to offer himself for re-election after the Dis- 
solution. This is a great pity as he is a very acute observer 
of men and things and personally a most amiable fellow. 
Moreover he is passing rich, being proprietor of Elder's 
famous shipbuilding works on the Clyde and to a great 
extent controlling the destinies of the Guion Company. 
But I am told that constant attendance at St. Stephens is 
not altogether to the taste of ‘Willie,’ as Sir William is 
ealled by his friends. He is very fond of yachting, but 
parliamentary duties often stand in the way. Neverthe- 
less I repeat his retirement is to be regretted. 

[t had been intended by the younger and more ardent 
inhabitants to give a somewhat warm reception to the 
members of the Anti-Gambling League on the occasion of 
the prosecution of the Jockey Club at Newmarket, but the 
astute trainers confined all lads to * barracks’ and there 
was no demonstration. However the magistrates decide, 
the case is sure to be carried to a higher court. It would 
be amusing if Sir Henry Hawkins or Lord Russell of 
Killowen had to review the legal aspect of the cause. 
Why does not some one start an Anti-Humbug League ? 
It would have as many adherents as had the Mahdi. 
Talking of racing reminds me that the underwriters at 
Lloyds have dropped money very freely owing to the 
abandonment of so many meetings. Perhaps you don't 
understand. Well, it is in this wise. ‘he secretary of a 
racecourse will arrange with Lloyds that in case of the 
postponement of a meeting the underwriters guarantee to 
pay say £100 and in event of the meeting being off £50) 
at 6 per cent.—i.e., Lloyds stand to win £30 or lose £500. 
The underwriters have been shot to the tune of several 
thousands. ‘This may surprise you as you probably 
imagined that [loyds dealt only with shipping. Why, as 
a wit said lately, they would underwrite twins or triplets. 

Now that the Ladies Defence Committee of Norway 
have invited tenders for the construction of a torpedo- 
catcher, I suppose that our own dames and damsels will 
be advertising for an ironclad. Lady Henry Somerset 
might be given the command, with Mrs. Massingberd as 
first lieutenant, and all the recruiting should go on at the 
Pioneer Club. Please tell the Grand Duke, with my 
respectful compliments, that Scotch whisky as a rule is 
not made in Germany. Now I must come toa conclusion, 
as I hear tlie doctor at the door,—Yours ever, 

Hat (0 tHe Wynp). 


Februa 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
‘THE FATE OF WOOD-ENGRAVING ’ 


(To the Editor of The National Observer] 
Arts Club, 12th February, 1895. 


SiR,—Mr. Joseph Pennell is an excellent draughtsman, but 
he is no controversialist. Judged by his reply to my article on 
‘The Fate of Wood-engraving,’ he does not seem to be aware 
that it is necessary to read—and not merely to skim—the state- 
ments which he pretends to contravene. He occupies a column 
cf your space in disproving that wood-engraving is mof in a 
dying state abroad, in manifest ignorance of my explicit 
explanation that I was dealing only with the art in England. 
‘If something be not done speedily,’ I wrote, ‘they (the English 
engravers | will be among the last of their race, and their art 
will leave the country, to flourish as it now does in France and 
Germany and, to a lesser degree, the United States.’ He 
ignores my express statement, and, moreover, passes calmly by 
the reasoning which brought me to my conclusion. He denies 
that artists ‘desire to kill’ wood-engraving; but I never 
hinted at such a suggestion. And then he denies that the art 
isdying. If he means abroad, he agrees with what I said ; if 
be means in England, he proves a curious lack of knowledge 
of the present condition of things. He triumphantly refers me 
to the pages of the Alagazine of Art for proof of the contrary ; 
but he overlooks the fact that those excellent engravings, 
produced under the direction of Mr. Edwin Bale, are 
nearly without exception from foreign hands. He points to 
Scribner, to Le Bambou, to Moderne Kunst, and cites Cole, 
Wolf, Closson, and Bode, and others whom I mentioned, and— 
but it 1s useless to proceed, as Mr. Pennell has not troubled 
himself to master what he nevertheless attacks. 

Were I, he says, an engraver, an artist, a printer, or even a 
publisher—anything but ‘a most excellent amateur’—I would 
not, he believes, have made my statement. Well, but—as 
regards wood-engraving—surely Mr. Pennell is as much an 
amateur as I. Nay, more; I believe it would be found that I had 
come into closer contact with wood-engravers, and had engaged 
and employed more of them for the department which I directed, 
than Mr. Pennell has in all his life ; and that my professional 
experience of printer and publisher too has probably been 
not less intimate than his. The point is not an important 
one; but as your contributor, at the very outset of his paper, 
seeks to discredit me on the score of it, it is perhaps as well to 
say as much. All the same I] regret that I should have been 
drawn into this egotistical explanation. 

Then Mr. Pennell takes the opportunity of flinging his little 
handful of dirt at Professor Herkomer ev Jassan/—but that of 
course is nothing to me; nor, I take it, to Professor Herkomer ; 
and he goes on to deny that wood-engraving is dying abroad 
which I never asserted), because fine work is being produced 
there at the present time. Had he kept to the point—that is, 
to the condition of English engraving—the obvious answer 
would be that his statement was even then no argument, as the 
future of an art is not in the hands of the present executants. 
Indeed, I said as much. We still have a few good native wood- 
engravers in this country, though probably, as he rightly says, 
‘not a dozen with an international reputation.’ (At one time 
he denied us any.) But when they cease to work, where are 
the rest to come from when there are no blocks to engrave, no 
Opportunity for would-be beginners to educate and perfect 
themselves with? To cite Messrs. Ricketts and Shannon as 
wood-engravers is simply childish. They cut ‘artistically and 
archaically,’ if you will; but to maintain that either, judged by 
the Hero and Leander and the Daphne and Ch/oe, could engrave 
a block after a picture in the manner of Cole or Jonnard, is an 
absurdity which, on reflection, Mr. Pennell must himself appre- 
ciate. Yet I believe I am right in stating that such excellence 
as Mr. Pennell applauds in them was duly acquired in the 
course of ordinary apprenticeship to wood-engraving. 

The main argument of my article was directed to the point, 
that where there was no body of engravers there could emerge 
no master—just as where there was no rifle-practice there could 

be no Queen’s prizeman. But Mr. Pennell ignores that alto- 
gether, and lays down his dictum that, although the ¢vade is 
doomed (he agrees with me in the essential, after all !) the five 
art will survive. Such a contention in respect to a craft in 
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which the acquisition of manual dexterity is the fundamental 
(though not the final nor the highest) quality, is upon the face 
of it untenable. Mr. Pennell’s belief that some geniuses will 
always be able to swim, though they are to be prevented from 
going into the water to learn, is amusing but pathetic. Whom 
does he hope to convince? 

What Mr. Pennell means when he asks me if the great 
foreign engravers ‘are going to allow themselves to die’ I 
admit I do not know. Between ourselves, I believe they won't 
be able to help it, when, in course of time, they are called away. 
But when he dismisses M. Pannemaker as ‘a sort of Whiteley 
of the art,’ I say that he shows himself reprehensibly unfamiliar 
with that distinguished man’s masterpieces—that on his own 
confession he knows nothing of him but the later products of 
his ‘ studio.’ 

Finally, Mr. Pennell—who, by the way, draws no distinction 
between wood-engraving and wood-cutting—denies point-blank 
the statement as to the preference of artists, of whom I cited 
examples, of process over wood for the reproduction of their 
work (Ae says I specified their ‘wash drawings,’ but here he 
misquotes). In this instance, at least, there is no room for 
argument. I made a statement based on experience and fact. 
He is free to disbelieve it if he pleases; but the fact remains. 
When he has the knowledge gained from years of editorship 
and of intimate acquaintance with the ways and wishes of 
artists obtained through a great publishing house, he will be 
competent to argue the matter, and not till then. And then— 
then he would not argue about it at all. He would, to use his 
own elegant expression, ‘ chuck’ it. 

If, however, he would put the ‘ Society of Illustrators’ to real 
use, and could persuade the members to do their best to foster 
the wood-engraver's art, he would do far more good than writing 
columns at me around what I did not say.—I am, etc., 

M. H. SPIELMANN. 


REVIEWS 
THE FOUNDATIONS OF BELIEF 


The Foundations of Belief, being Notes introductory to the 
Study of Theology. By the Right Hon. ARTHUR JAMES 
BALFOUR. London: Longmans. 


There is always something piquant in contrasting Mr. 
Balfour’s elegant and eloquent literary work with the multifarious 
futility of Mr. Gladstone’s extra-political labours. The anti- 
quated Homeric researches, whose title-page alone bore the 
impress of the nineteenth ceztury, the random and ill-timed tilt 
at the Vatican, the crowning ineptitude, the pigeon-Italian 
version of the finest of our hymns; what a gulf between all this 
fatras and The Foundations of Belief! Yet it may still be re- 
membered by the malicious that the pigeon-Italian poem itself 
was for a moment favourably entertained by the Gladstonian 
members who write London letters to the provincial press. 
Such partial adulation as this would be an ill compliment to 
Mr. Balfour and his party, and, in rendering our meed of 
admiration of this brilliant essay, we need not conceal the 
difficulties which some passages create, or at least leave in the 
readers mind. 

Two words, of more familiar use in French than English 
criticism, are the most characteristic of Mr. Balfour’s merit as a 
writer: magtsterial, authority. tis the same quality that in 
his political oratory extorts from his Irish opponents the 
compliment of their insane and impotent rage. Every one, by 
natural instinct, feels at once that Mr. Balfour is master of his 
subject, that he knows from the first what he means to say, and 
how he means to say it, and that he will unfold his mind with 
perfect serenity, and, therefore, without the slightest touch of 
pomposity on the one hand or false modesty on the other. He 
never appears to seek for ornament, yet the subject with him is 
sure to clothe itself, as if spontaneously, with humour and 
eloquence. Yet even he writes subject to the essential limita- 
tions of his art ; and the form in which philosophy has always 
disclosed its participation in the inherent pravity of matter, is 
that it is invariably happier in criticism than in construction. 
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This book is on one side a sceptical examination of Naturalism, 
as he cal!s what is perhaps most popularly known as Materialism. 
On the other side it is ‘introductory to the study of Theology.’ 
The two tasks are of very unequal difficulty ; and not to have 
failed in the latter may be more creditable than the most 
splendid triumph in the former. Still, a success and a succes 
@estime are in themselves different things : and the public will 
perhaps draw this distinction between the two aspects of Zhe 
Foundations of Belief. 

Part I., ‘Some Consequences of Belief,’ is an ironical deduc- 
tion of the consequences of tke Materialist faith, consequences 
which would of course be more practically obvious but for two 
circumstances. The actual conduct and the working theories 
of the Materialist are modified by hereditary and contemporary 
influences of other kinds ; and the most logical and intrepid of 
the party keep its more dangerous conclusions in judicious 
seclusion from the public gaze. The following neat sentence is 
perhaps the shortest summary of the author's position. ‘If 
Naturalism be true, or rather, if it be the whole iruth, then is 
morality but a bare catalozue of utilitarian precepts : beauty 
but the chance occasion of a passing pleasure ; reason but the 
dim passage from one set of unthinking habits to another.’ 

In Part II., ‘Some Reasons for Belief, Mr. Bal‘our criticises 
the ‘philosophic basis of Naturalism’ with, as it seems to us, 
much more clearness and terseness than the late Professor 
Green, yet somewhat on the same lines, referring the reader to 
his own Philosophic Doubt for further development. Mere 
unaided experience, the supposed sufficient basis of Materialism 
gives us no true knowledge at all; to be fruit‘ul, it must first 
be united with a belief in an external world, in the Uniformity 
of Nature, and other metaphysical doctrines; and the means 
whereby we attain this belief can only be—faith. But 
Materialism has partially confiscated the splendid achievement 
of science in the interests of her favourites, the senses, whom 
she would have to be its sole authors and patentees, and from 
this usurped post of vantage proclaims, that all realms to which 
she can with no plausibility lay claim must be either non- 
existent or inaccessible. 

Mr. Balfour's relations with ‘ the small but well-armed tribe’ 
of English Transcendentalists are not so simple, and we sus- 
pect that the politician sometimes repeats the prayer to be 
saved from his friends, when the philosopher has to deal with 
Mr. Bradley and the late Mr. Green. A harsh style, a 
truculent manner, and a stern refusal to bring the'r recondite 
doctrines within the focus of ordinary intellectual vision have 
ill-recommended our Transcendental Realists to their country- 
men. Yet, asthey have borne the burden and heat of the first 
struggle with the Materialists, Mr. Balfour satisfies his debt of 
gratitude with a candid but kindly exposure of the unfitness of 
their eternal self-conscious ego to receive the moral venera- 
tion of mankind. It has always seemed to us that their 
system, as far as they have thought fit to reveal it to the 
vulgar, was much more nearly related to Spinozism than its 
parents supposed, and that the difference in clearness, con- 
sistency, and even edification, is in favour of the Jew, not of the 
Gentile. ' 

Part III., “Some Causes of Belief, is the gem of the book. 
Pessimism, Conservatism, exuberant humour, the strongest 
currents of the essayist’s nature, come forth and run a course 
delightful alike to author and reader. Perhaps the climax is 
reached when luckless Rationalism, an ‘inclement psychological 
climate’ bleak and arid as our present weather, is ‘considered 
as a form of authority,’ and convicted as an obstacle to the 
progress of the experimental sciences. Any one but Mr. Balfour 
or Pascal would feel pity for the poor thing, driven, like Victor 
Hugo’s exile, from door to door and tcrn to shreds like a rag on 
nails. 

The causes of belief are authority and reason, and like 
every true pessimist, from the Preacher to M. Brunetiére. the 
author humbles the latter in the dust before the former. But 
he is most original, where he shows that the gold and jewels 
which deck the queen of the optimists are mostly lent her, in 
contemptuous good nature, by their true owner, authority, the 
lord of science, as of opinion, of human life and human expecta- 

tion. Yet as high spirits predispose us, as in the Farrchild 
Family, to lose our footing, we cannot help thinking that in less 
joyous moments than those which must have accompanied 
the production of th: fascinating chapter on ‘ Authority and 
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Reason,’ Mr. Balfour would not predicate ‘and will regret 
having predicated ‘extreme absurdity’ of the political theories 
of Hobbes, and of the doctrine of Divine right. After all. the 
Leviathan is the source of all subsequent political Philosophy 
and as Divine right was once the standard view of the Anglican 
clergy, so it is extinct neither in England, Russia, nor, strange 
to say, in Germany. 

Part IV., which is more distinctly ‘ introductory to the Study 
of theology,’ is extremely able and subtle, like all that Mr, 
Balfour writes. Perhaps, if and when we know more clearly 
the outlines of the theology to which we are being introduced, 
we shall better be able to appreciate the nature of an avenyp 
which hardly as yet comes into close contact with the edifice 
to which it is designed to lead. What are the doctrines for 
which his ‘critical prolegomena’ are to clear the way? No 
doubt in the main those of orthodox Christianity. But, as in 
other philosophic guides to theology, we are or fancy ourselves 
sensible of a certain solution of continuity, or at least loose 
adjustment cf parts. The philosophy is so vague, the theology 
So precise ; so much of the former might in the hands of skilfy] 
controversial'sts be made subservient to more than one kind of 
theology. But the main difficulty concerns Mr. Balfour's 
attitude, not to Christian dogma properly so-called, but to 
Christian evidences. What is the court to which he means 
these to te submitted? From p. 215 it would seem that his 
answer would be, ‘to Reason.’ If this be so the folloajp 
doubts suggest themselves : 

1) As far as the court of reason, a Grotius, a Locke, a New- 
ton, or a Faraday, was already prepared without the assistance 
of Mr. Balfour's principles to return a favourable verdict, the 
essayist’s criticism of reason seems rather to weaken than to 
strengthen it. 

(2) If on the other hand the Christian evidences are remitted 
to the tribunal of reason accompanied by a sort of favourable 
instruction from a court above based on Mr. Balfour’s principles, 
it may be doubted whether the unfortunate dosséer with which 
the essayist furnishes them (see pp. 180-182) on their first 
appearance before the lower court, when it was judging on 
purely empiric principles, will not do them more harm even 
on the second hearing of the case, than the ‘ suggestions towards 
a provisional philosophy’ can do them good, We are invol- 
untarily reminded of the case which Pi'ate and Herod remitted 
to each other. 

In other words, we fear that the advantage which Mr. Balfour 
gives, or seems to give (Part il. chap. iv.) to the empiric doubter 
over the empiric Christian is of dangerous consequence to the 
cause which he has at heart. But of course our difficulties may 
be removed by the completion of the union between philosophy 
and theology, which is at present sketched in a tentative manner. 
Let us notice with satisfaction that Mr. Balfour holds firmly that 
the growth of scientific knowledge is no reason for religious 
doubt ; and, as we believe all wise men have always held, that 
the greatest reason for, not necessari'y the greatest cause of it, 
must be the existence of evil. 

Not the least important influence of a philo:ophic work (whose 
success with the public is already assured) is that on current 
language and ideas. We feel certain that the distinction 
between the reasons for, and the causes of, our belief, to which 
Mr. Balfour has given prominence, is destined to a great future 
in conversation and journalism. How refreshing, for instance, 
toa Welsh clergyman to be able to point to the eagerness of the 
Bishop-designate of Hereford and the political Dissenters to 
convert property from religious to secular purposes, as a proof 
that their religious belief must be dependent on causes which 
cannot also be reasons. 
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THE VERNEY FAMILY 


Memoirs of the Verney Family during the Commonwealth. 
Vol. III. 1650 to 1660. By MARGARET M. VERNEY: 
London : Longmans. 


There are probably stiil a considerable number of people in 
the world who like their stories to be true and never-ending. 
All such, and others who for any of the various possible reasons 
are interested in the history of England under the Common- 
wealth, will welcome another instalment of the history of the 
Verney family. Though the ten years covered by the present 
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yolume—those namely from 1650 to 1660—were as important 
to the country at large as any in the history of England, they 
did not work any great change in the condition of the Verneys. 
Sir Ralph, the head of the family, returns to Claydon after the 
death of his wife and a few years spent in foreign travel. He 
lives there quietly till the Restoration, with the interruption of 
only two specially disturbing incidents : his imprisonment on 
suspicion for four months in 1655 and his ‘ decimation’ in 1656. 
His politics are plainly governed by a desire to preserve Claydon 
_an object in which he fully succeeds. It was probably the 
same motive which impelled him to support Cromwell's govern- 
ment after his father had been killed when acting as standard- 
bearer for the king at Edge Hill. It is to be remembered, 
however, that old Sir Edmund’s loyalty was of the heart rather 
than the head if we may believe the story told of him by 
Clarendon. For the rest, Sir Ralph acted as a generous though 
not always akind head of alargeand particularly awkward family, 
and developed the taste, it must almost have been a mania, for 
keeping all manner of documents, which has enabled Lady 
Verney to acquire a wonderful quantity of information about 
his family and friends. 

Readers of the first two volumes will naturaily be on the 
look-out for their old friend Tom Verney, the black sheep 
among Sir Edmund’s sons. ‘Time has certainly not improved 
him. We find him trying to gain a living by acting as a spy 
for Cromwell’s Government on Lilburne, by carrying on some 
kind of dealings with Charles II, repeatedly by soldiering, 
once by sailoring, by mining, and by reclaiming mountain-land 
in Wales, each change of occupation beginning with a new 
outfit and ending with a gaol. He certainly was guilty of 
forgery and robbery ; Sir Ralph has left on record that he had 
many wives (we do not hear of more than tiree at once); he 
died at ninety, and he never repented; yet, with all these 
advantages, he is certainly duller than he was in the previous 
volumes, which shows how unbecoming vice is to middle-life. 
On the other hand, Dr. Denton, Sir Ralph’s uncle, comes to the 
fore as chorus-leader, so to speak, of allhis relations. Being the 
fashionable doctor of his time, and having been Court physician 
to Charles I., he has plenty of Royalist gossip to spread, and 
is one of the few correspondents in the family besides Tom 
who seems to have taken the slightest pleasure in writing a 
letter. Mun, Ralph's elder son, whose name is contracted 
from Edmund, makes his first appearance in this volume, and 
as a boy begins badly. His father is ‘ well acquainted with his 
tediousnesse, Lazinesse, and Slovenliness, and does ‘ abhorre 
them all so perfectly’ that he may have to withdraw part of his 
affection from him. Matters improve, however, when Mun 
returns from abroad, and he finishes up as an officer of militia 
and a fairly promising hero for the next volume. 

Sir Ralph’s mind ran on details to an extent which must 
have made him an almost intolerable master, but which has 
preserved many curious details of his personal habits. 
Copious lists of clothes are to be found, including buttoned 
pocket-handkerchiefs and mourning night-caps. When he was 
on his travels he received a curiosity from Paris, consisting of 
a tooth-brush and a box of powder; but the present was a 
failure—he apparently used ‘roots’ instead. All Sir Ralph’s 
relations seem to have asked him for clothes as a matter of 
course. ‘To imitate historians in putting prefaces to their 
books I conceive I need not, for I conceive you are so very 
sencible of my want of clothing,’ is a typical beginning of a 
letter from Tom. Horses necessarily occupy a good deal of 
space in the book, partly because Dr. Denton was a horse- 
fancier, partly because the various Governments were apt to 
seize them. When Tom is going match-making (his one love- 
affair ends in smoke) a good horse is found for £16 10s. When 
soldiers are about in unsettled times, Sir Ralph is advised to 
turn his horses into the woods, and pull the shoes off the favourite 
so that it may pass for a colt—which looks as if Commonwealth 
soldiers were not horse-copers. Sir Kalph’s income was esti- 
mated, for purposes of decimation, at £722 os. 9d. a year; his 
gross personalty being valued at £450. It is clear that the 
income means rental only; unfortunately we do not discover the 
nuinber of the tenants. These few samples may indicate how 
various are the matters with which Lady Verney’s work deals, 
The actual work of preparation is admirably performed, the 
author’s assistance always being ready when wanted and 
never needlessly obtruded. The pictures are admirably repro- 
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duced and excellently selected, all being page-size, except 
that of the ‘ Majesty Scutcheon,’ a banneret snatched from 
Cromwell’s bier by a Westminster boy, and still in existence in 
Lincoln College. 


THE RALSTONS 


The Ralstons. By F. MARION CRAWFORD. London : 
Macmillan. 


The wealth of the Count of Monte Cristo is wealth of the sort 
that your true writer of romance should deal with. It is vague 
in nature, unlimited in amount, and picturesquly invested in 
diamonds, rubies, pearls and emeralds. Eighty millions of 
dollars invested in real estate in New York is magnificent, but 
itis not romance. Mr. Marion Crawiord has written often of 
p2rsons whose wealth was beyond the dreams of avarice, but 
from time to time his works have been about people who were 
not rich: these are his best. Speculators in house property in 
Rome and New York millionaires alike exercise a numbing 
influence on their creator. Zhe Ralstons is a book all about 
money. The heroine is Katherine Lauderdale—a lady whose 
early love-affairs will be remembered by Mr. Crawford’s readers 
—the hero is her grand-uncle’s colossal fortune. If the hero 
had been called a five-pound note instead of a ridiculous number 
of millions of pounds sterling there could have been no book. The 
novel exists not by any virtue of its incidents nor because it is 
full of the pathos or the tragedy or the comedy of existence, 
but siniply because one man is rich, and there is some doubt 
as to the testamentary disposition of his wealth. Everybody 
in the book has enough money of their own—the great 
American public is not interested in paupers, save philan- 
thropically—nobody needs old Mr. Lauderdale’s money, and 
accordingly you cannot feel any very keen interest in its fate, 
Now an experienced novelist, as Mr. Crawford 1s, should have 
done better by his hero. As a picture of New York Society 
the book is excellent. But a society which lives and moves 
and has its being in an atmosphere foggy with dollars is 
worthy only the satire of the man of letters. Mr. Crawford has 
no kinship with Swift. He fears satire and flies from 
humour, while his dep!orable seriousness about trifles makes it 
difficult to read him with the gravity he insistently demands. 
The book is full of cleverness, no doubt. That only increases 
the regret that it should be so dull. 

Years ago Mr. Crawford gave signs of a violent and misplaced 
affection for white velvet. Now white velvet has its gocd 
points, but it 1s hardly worthy the devotion ofa lifetime. Mr. 
Crawford thinks otherwise, and at last he has found the oppor- 
tunity for crowning his favourite fabric with all the glory it 
deserves. ‘ The apotheosis of white velvet’ should have been 
the sub-title of this work. In fact, it might have run thus : 
The millionaire’s pyjamas, or the glory of white velvet. We 
prefer silk or even Jaeger, but we are not eighty times a million- 
aire (even in dollars), and Mr. Crawford has at last paid his 
final (we hope) tribute to the stuff. Of course, Mr. Crawford 1s 
an American, and knows how American women are likely 
to act in sudden emergencies; but surely few women, even 
American, would, if the husband of their bosom took a fit, give 
him a hypodermic injection of morphia, especially if they knew 
nothing as to the amount of a dose. Surely some American 
women would send for the nearest doctor ; surely every Ameri- 
can woman would find some considerable, if not insuperable, 
difficulty in employing a syringe for the first time, especially 
when the syringe in question had not recently been in use 
by anybody. That may be a hypercritical objection in 
Mr. Crawford's eyes ; as futile, in short, as the physical dis- 
comfort of white velvet pyjamas. But the syringe is an im- 
portant mechanism of the story, and it should have been 
steeped. That such criticism of a work by a popular novelist 
is possible {is surely proof that in The Ra/stons Mr. Crawford 
has fallen below the accomplishment even of his recent books, 
His conversations are trivial, his plot is insufficient, and his 
theological discussions are commonplace. With all this against 
it, the book is still readable, for the characters are clearly 
drawn ; they are full of individuality, and are uncommonly like 
men and women. But how can Mr. Crawford seriously (of 
course seriously—we should never dream of employing any other 
adverb where he is concerned) maintain that such men and 
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women are worth writing about? The answer is easy to find. 
Mr. Crawford, the author of Zhe Cigarette Maker's Romance 
is become a realist, and his theory of romance is the theory of 
the photographer—interesting but transient. 


FICTION 


1. Cliff Days. By BRIAN ROSEGARTH. Unwin. 

2. A Lost Ideal. By ANNIE S. SWAN (Mrs. BURNETT SMITH). 
Edinburgh: Oliphant. 

3. Vera Barantzova. By SOPHIA KOVALEVSKY. Translated 
by SERGIUS STEPNIAK and WILLIAM WESTALL Ward 
and Downey. 

4. A Dawnless Fate. By IVON HAMILTON CAMPBELL. Digby. 


1. The last contributor to the Pseudonym Library shows 
quality. There is much distinction of style, there is artful 
elaboration of description, and some touch of the ‘maker’ in 
scene and dialogue. Yet the result is a little disappointing. 
For the most part, the piece is a stichomythia of two—a rather 
jaded man of the world, surprised into passion, and a rather 
worldly but simple-mannered and seemingly ingenuous girl, who 
flirts charmingly, but crushes her lover with the announcement 
that she has accepted, ‘for a change,’ the hand oi a wealthy 
foreigner whom she does not love. ‘“ Well, and are you engaged 
now?” said Kennett. Miss Albyn nodded, and presently said, 
“Yes, I'm engaged.” Kennett looked away over sea in the twi- 
light. There was a space of pale misty yellow along the horizon 
and grey cloud above ; the waves fell with monotonous plash, 
hiss, roar, on the shingle. “I suppose I must congratulate 
you,” said Kennett, at last. “Pray don’t.”’ And this is all, 
The hopeless persistence of the man, the coquettish persiflage 
of the maid, the western sea and sky reflecting their moods. 
Very excellent is the description of the ‘barton’ on the coast, 
the ancient home of an ancient race, whose modern repres¢«nta- 
tive prefers the conveniences of a town. Good, too, are the bits 
of local observation, though occasionally, as in the quite iso'ated 
chapter on the ‘ boors carousing,’ Teniers-like, in the village 
inn, or as in the other extraneous passage, in which Mr. Bassett 
is introduced to swear at his dog, these are dragged in without 
any pretext of connection with the story, merely for the intro- 
duction of ‘swear-words’ and a recondite local dialect. No 
doubt there is high authority for such digressions, but the tex- 
ture of the narrative is almost too slight to bearthem. Yet we 
recognise the minute art which sets every detail of the scene 
before us, and the delicacy of touch in such lines as these :— 

Through meadows green a streamlet sped ; 

Its green and grey and amber bed, 

With prismy-rippled pebbly roans, 

Was flecked with blue of heaven's tones ; 

\ lark was singing overhead. 

With yellow hair unbonneted, 

A maid, in flower-like rose and red, 

Ran, fluttered, to the stepping-stones 
Through meadows green, 

"Tis winter now, and she is dead ; 

The yew-sprays shiver o'er her head ; 

Through briar and reed the cold wind moans 

Its shrill, perennial monotones, 

And dead leaves shroud the paths that led 
Through meadows green. 


These are dainty as the singer herself. Yet in spite of the 
writer's undeniable mastery of fine shades of feeling, and facility 
in expressing subtle turns of emotion with conciseness, we 
cannot but note an element of coarseness in the central concep- 
tion. We confess to sharing the opinion of Kennett’s boon 
companion, to whom he confides his wretchedness when his 
holiday idyll is ended and he has gone back to ‘ Benets Inn> 
and dark autumnal London. We ‘don’t think much of’ Ger- 
trude or her ‘carrying on.’ Her conventional parents no doubt 
had much to answer for. Nor do we think Kennett played the 
man conspicuously; but he was fond of ‘nervous modern 
music,’ and could put up with a ‘broken emotion.’ The tale 
is told with skill, but seems hardly worth the telling. 

2. As the title suggests, A Lost /deal is a somewhat gloomy 
and very high-toned story. It deals with the sorrows of a noble 
young woman, the daughter of a Scottish minister, who married 
a brilliant and very selfish young man of letters, Richard Wood- 
gate by name, tormerly a pupil of her father’s. The life into 
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which he carries her is uncongenial. The man himself js too 
prosperous and comfortable to make the most of the talent he 
possesses, and too blind to his wife’s merits to take her fully 
into his confidence. In the background, moreover, is the 
Countess von Reutensee, a clever and attractive lady, wii 
lives apart from her husband, and between whom and Wood 
gate there has been a Platonic friendship, dangerously like . 
love-affair on Woodgate’s side. The natural result is that 
before long Mr. and Mrs. Woodgate learn, by personal expe- 
rience, how melancholy a thing it is for a married couple to be 
living apart from one another; and the peculiar feature in the 
situation is, that Helen Woodgate finds a champion in the 
Countess and a refuge at the schloss of Reutensee. While she 
is there the wicked husband, Ludwig von Reutensee, come; 
home, as it is thought to die, and it appears that the un. 
fortunate man (though no doubt he has his faults, and those 
grave ones) is anything but the unmitigated ruffian and monster 
he is taken to be by the literary and artistic circle over which 
h's wife presides in London. The simple truth is that he is a 
German nobleman, and the countess, who is English by bir.h, 
never (with all her virtues, and apart from all her grievances) 
loyally accepted her position as wife of a German nobleman, 
This idea is good, and Mrs, Burnett-Smith has shown great 
skill in drawing the character of Helen Woodgate’s sister, a 
lady much too well satisfied with her position as wife of a 
country gentleman to be capable of treating with ordinary 
sympathy, or even humanity, the distressed wife of a literary 
person. 

3. This little story deserves at least a succés destime, written as 
it is by a woman of so remarkable an intellect as the late 
Madame Kovalevsky, who at the early age of twenty-three was 
elected Professor of Higher Mathematics at the Stockholm 
University. The introduction, contributed by Messrs. Stepniak 
and Westall, is full of interest, and gives an insight into 
a remarkable life. 
be followed with edification by those ladies who clamour for the 
equality of the sexes, without attempting to prove it by steady 
and persistent intellectual work of a quality equal to that pro- 
duced by the other sex. Sophia Kovalevsky was essentially a 
woman of deeds, and not of words. She did much for the 
advancement of women and said nothing. Her story, Vera 
Barantzova, is a simple, straightforward tale of modern 
Nihilism, related with the somewhat bald directness which has 
affected some of our own novelists, and which has its origin in 
English translations from the Russ. There is little romance 
about these Nihilists—little at least of that picturesqueness 
which has turned a contemporary political movement into the 
playground of the younger novelists of all nationalities. They 
are merely flesh and blood human being:, with a tendency to 
disease and early death, who wage a hopeless warfare against 
the powers that be, and lose the day. Nevertheless, Vera 
Baranizova is a contribution to Nihilistic fiction which is not 
without its own value, for it bears the unmistakable mark of 
first-hand knowledge. Here the imagination obviously plays 
the smaller part, and the authoress is setting down in black and 
white that of which she has full knowledge. For the rest, the 
tale is full of human interest, and gains an additional charm 
from the fact that one cannot help suspecting, as one reads, 
that it may contain the autobiographical elements of an un- 
common personality. 

4. In the preface to A Dawntless Fate the authoress assures her 
readers that if she had considered her own feelings in the matter 
the book would never have been written. If she had considered 
ours, it could certainly never have been published. As to whata 
‘dawnless’ fate may be, as to whose fate did not dawn, and why 
it should not have dawned if it liked, we are no clearer than we 
were before we read this depressing work. The plot hinges on a 
murder wrongly supposed to have been committed by a pretty 
young man called Eric, who is hanged for the same without 
making any particular fuss or bother about it. He is not more 
morbid or depressing than the rest of the characters in the 
book. On the whole, we prefer him to any of them, but that is 
probably because his trial and death kill off, from broken hearts, 
so many of his tedious relatives. Indeed, the reader, apart 


Madame NKovalevsky’s achievements may 


from his delight at having finished this dreary work, will feel 
his first distinct sensation of pleasure therein on discovering in 
the last chapter that, of the dreadful company of bores he has 
been introduced to, there are at length only two left. The 
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authoress’s irrepressible delight in the one Latin motto of her 
acquaintance (‘de mortuis,’ etc.) is refreshing. Itisa nice motto, 
and having met it before we know its meaning. It will soon 
ye applicable to 4 Dawntless Fate. 


FURTH IN FIELD 


Essays on the Life, Language, and Literature of Old Scotland. 
By HuGH HALIBURTON. London: Unwin. 


Mr. J. Logie Robertson scored well when, with the pseudony m 
Hugh Haliburton, he published in the Scotsman his poems 
Horace in Homespun. When he writes naturally he is always 
‘nteresting, but when he puts on high critical airs he becomes 
uncommonly dull. Let him take up the peasant life and habits 
of Scotland, and he will command the close attention of all 
readers ; but when he poses as an authority on the guiding 
influences of poetical genius, he is far from successful. He is a 
faithful student of Scottish literature, but he is not yet able to 
weigh genius. The mere local memory of words is almost as 
accurate with him as it was with the late Dr. Ross in the varied 
fields of Scottish poetry ; but he is scarcely experienced enough 
to be a true delineator of the inner workings of a Scottish poet s 
mind. Thomas Carlyle, whom the intellectual world recognises 
as an authority on the genius of Burns, represented the Scottish 
national bard as an isolated prodigy, one of the special! creations 
of the Almighty, as a hero for the race, who, without models or 
with models only of the meanest sort, attained by sheer force 
of native genius to a foremost place in literature. But Mr. 
Logie Robertson says that in doing so Carlyle on'y flattered 
the vulgar opinion. A farthing candle has challenged the light 
of the sun. 

Keep the author to fun and feasting in Scotland in bygone 
days, and he is intensely entertaining ; nothing but the highest 
praise can be ascribed to his happy criticism of olden times. 
The ‘hamely’ fare of those days has undergone a change, not 
for the better in health and work. Ploughmen turn up their 
noses at the ‘hilesome parrich’ and the ‘ piz-meal bannocks, 
though old ministers gladly speak of their early education on 
oatmeal. The ‘ Bear-Barrel’ marked the gathering into stooks 
of the barley harvest, an essential part of the splendid banquet 
of the Kirn. The tap was turned and the Scottish Boaz ran off 
a glass, held it up, making the while critical grimaces at the 
yellowish liquid, * pree’d’ it deliberately, smacked his lips and 
pronounced it ‘guid.’ One of the workers, perhaps, t> uphold 
his credit as a connoisseur of whisky, might reserve his judgmen 
till a late hour, when, out of sheer stubborn impudence, he 
might say that he had tasted a better ‘brew.’ On this the 
master of the harvest might throw back the ‘ kittle’ retort : ‘Ay, 
ay,ma mon! as the soo fills the draff soors.’ 

Next he describes brightly the ‘ foys’ of the night before the 
old Martinmas term (21st November). There was a great treat 
before the old hands left for new places; cheese and bread and 
whisky (diluted with ‘sma’ ale’) formed the never-failing fare. 
For a time would the ‘bothy’ lads require to part from their 
sweethearts ; and they would, with ‘grit’ hearts, part with their 
favourite horses, whom they loved as ‘ fellow-mortals.’ Hallow- 
een having been appropriated by Burns himself, Mr. Logie 
Robertson goes on to Hogmanay, or ‘cake-day,’ the last day 
ofthe year. Though ‘ guising’ used to be a happy amusement 
before the term, Mr. Robertson has attached it to Hogmanay, 
lhe masquers, variously disguised, many grotesquely, entered 
the kitchens and parlours, and sang their characteristic songs. 
Part of the fun was the identifying of the guisers. Great care was 
taken that night not to let the fire die out inthe grate, a good 
‘yatherin’ coal’ being always put in in time by the thrifty gude- 
wife. At twelve o’clock a rush would be made—pitcher in 
hand—to secure the ‘ream,’ or first new-year’s water, of the 
village well. Hansel Monday, also, was a gala day—the first 
Monday after the new year. Hansel was the first money that 
the merchant got that day; and a despondent shopkeeper, when 
asked on a Monday forenoon how business was getting on, 
might fanswer, ‘Jist deein’ awa’: my till’s gapin’ for its hanse 
yet... On Hansel Monday the farmer had to give money, food, 

and drink to every one on the place. Then there would be no 
end of raffles for currant loaves or watches, and toddy drinking 
in turn at each other’s houses. St. Valentine’s Day, too, gave 
great licence to amorous lovers ; letters were sent by post from 
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lover to lover. Now Christmas and birthday cards have taken 
their place. (Great fun, especially among the young, used to be 
had on the first of April (All Fools’ Day). A stupid would be 
sent some miles with a closed note, in which were the fateful 
words, ‘Send the gowx anither mile’; and the poor fellow 
might be forced to trail over a dozen miles before he realised 
that he had been made a fool of, with the last man’s concilia- 
tory tone, ‘Ye ken, Tamas. this is the first o’ Aprile; but 
ye’ve gotten a braw day an’ a fine view o’ the kintra.’ 

Among the ‘Country Ways in Scotland’ the author next 
delights h‘s readers with his estimate of poaching. This wis 
more than a game of skill; it has risen to the rank of a fine art 
The impulse to pursue and take or entrap wild animals is 
instinctive. So long as there are sportsmen there will be 
poachers. Poaching may be illegal, but he does not rezard it 
as sinful, for with him game is no true property. Yet as with 
most, so with Tam Mackinlay,‘ It found him poor at'first and kept 
him so.’ A number of notorious poachers have their thrilling 
deeds chronicled. Poaching had also its tragic side ; and every 
district had its tale of manslaughter, which ruined many a 
young ardent life. The lot-man, who acted an important part 
in farm days of old, is now almost unknown. 

Equally well i; the author at home in his descriptions of 
natural scenery in Scotland. He has caught the best view of 
the enchanting Glen Farg near Perth and the ever memorable 
Habby’s How near Edinburgh; gay Kinross and historical 
Loch Leven are described with brilliantly artistic pen. 

But with the pdets he is not so happy in his criticisms. He 
over-estimates the poet of ,7he Seasons. He asserts that the 
name of Thomson is as well-known in his native land as that of 
Burns ; there is a limit to such blind praise. Yet the scenes of 
Thomson’s life are well described—Ednim, Southdean, and the 
rest. He introduces a good story here. A slender spire near 
the green Kaims of Ednam lately met his eye. He asked a 
mud-spattered urchin what it was. ‘It’s a moniment : Tamson’s 
moniment.’ ‘Oh! and what did ke do?’ asked the author. 
‘Dinna ken. Think he was a minister.’ ‘Na!’ said a younger 
voice, ‘he was a pait, he made paitry.’ ‘Awa, mun,’ replied 
the other urchin, ‘a pyot’s a bird.’ Whereupon the younger, 
not to be beaten, Jaughed and said: ‘A pait ’s a powny.’ 

It is when Mr. Robertson ascribes Burns’s indebtedness to 
other poets that he fails. No doubt he shows an exceptionally 
accurate knowledge of the poems of Goldsmith, Young, Shen- 
stone, Blair, and Dunbar. Burns also knew these authors well. 
But as to his finding his ideas there, or his language there, this 
is out of the question. Imagine any one tracing Burns’s beautiful 
idea of a virtuous p»>pulace standing as ‘a wall of fire around 
their much-loved isle,’ which occurs in the ‘Cottar’s Saturday 
Night,’ to Thomson’s prayer, ‘Send forth the saving virtues 
round the land in bright patrol!’ The author asserts that 
there are passages in the poetry of Burns, which, in respect of 
thought, or feeling, or style of expression, betray a recollection 
of these poets, ani he tries to prove his point, but in vain. 
Just as well assert that one author plagiarises another with the 
word ‘and.’ For instance, Blair has this prosaic expression, 
‘When drunkards meet.’ Mr. Robertson says that Burns was 
indebted to this poor allusion when he penned the grand words 
of Scottish revelry, ‘When drouthie neibors neibors meet.’ 

Many other parallels the author tries to draw, but shows 
rather familiarity with the verbiage than ingenuity in fixing 
the alleged plagiarism of thought or expression. 


SPENSER’S FAERIE QUEENE 


Spenser's Faerie Queene, Edited by THOMAS J. WISE. With 
Illustrations by WALTER CRANE. London: George 
Allen. 


A large edition, on delicately toned paper, printed at the 
Chiswick Press, limited to a thousand copies, with headings to 
each canto and many illustrations, must surely prove attractive 
to those who love handsome books. Three parts only are yet 
out, bringing us down to the end of the first book. The second 
book, in three parts, like the first, will be all out in April. In 
each number there are from five to seven of Mr. Crane’s full 
page pictures, together with headings for each canto and a 
title-page for the book. The old editions are filled with 
emblems, and in this respect no modern edition can surpass 
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them. Inthe issue of 1617 two figures, a man dressed like a 
shepherd, and a lady in what we may suppose they of that time 
would have described as ‘a Turkish habit, hold up a beautiful 
bit of Elizabethan scroll work, on which a lion and a bear are 
perched. In the centre of the ornament is Sir Philip Sydney’s 
porcupine crest. Below is a large cut of a pig gazing at some 
flowering plant, round which is twined the motto, ‘Non tibi 
spiro. What it all means we cannot easily say. A wholly 
different device begins the second part, but pages would be 
required in which to describe it. At the end we find a Hebrew 
sacred name, several emblems, coats of arms, and other orna- 
ments and the astonishing date, no doubt a misprint, of 16012. 
There is no poem in the language which lends itself so easily to 
symbolical treatment in the illustrations. The First Book is 
entitled ‘Of Holinesse.’ This one contains the ‘ Legend of the 
Knight of the Red Crosse.’ The Second Book is ‘Of Temper- 
ance,’ as set forth in the history of Sir Guyon. The Third 
Book—which relates to Britomart—is ‘ Of Chastitie’ The 
fourth ‘ Of Friendship,’ the fifth ‘ Of Justice, and the sixth ‘Of 
Curtesie’ The material here for allusive treatment is endless, 
even without any reference to the incidents of the legends. We 
cannot pretend that Mr. Crane has quite risen to the leve 
required. His drawing is so incorrect that it wants a great 
deal more style than he has at command to carry it off. The 
most pleasing is at the end of Book 1, Canto 6, and represents 
an old pilgrim with a scallop-shell in his hat, and staff and 
wallet in his hand. The most ambitious of the pictures shows 
us Speranza, with her anchor, Ccelia and Fidelia, the last bear- 
ing the poison cup of St. John and a large volume. The three 
figures are grouped under a kind of Gothic canopy, and other 
figures very loosely drawn represent various virtues in a border. 
Charissa, with eleven babies, sitting on an ivory chair, is more 
pleasing, but the border is very weak and helps to spoil what is 
otherwise one of the best of the full-page subjects. The lemon 
trees in the background seem a little out of place in a picture of 
‘Charity’ One drawing comes up to the mark, and may be 
praised almost without reserve. The Red Cross Knight, cn a 
very heraldic horse, slays a still more heraldic dragon in the 
orthodox fashion, the whole drawing being careful, if absolutely 
conventional, and the composition worked out with the help of 
endless coils of the dragon’s tail. This design, in colour, would 
be very suitable for stained glass. 

As to the letterpress, we need hardly say anything. The old 
spelling affected by Spenser is retained. Thetype is admirably 
clear, and so far we have discovered no misprints. The /aerie 
Queene bears more reading and examination than it o‘ten 
receives now. We frequently hear preachers repeat twaddle 
and platitudes of the worst kind from Keble and Neale, yet 
they would be shocked at the idea of searching in Spenser for 
appropriate religious lines and sentiments. The first verse of 
Canto ix. in the Second Book, for instance, or the first two in 
Canto viii. are sublime poetry and pure religion as well. 


THREE MONTHS IN A GERMAN WORKSHOP 


Three Months in a Workshop: A Practical Study. By PAvut 
GOHRE. Translated by A. B. CARR. London: Sonnen- 
schein. 


Ignorance of the actual conditions of life among the working 
classes makes it hard for the majority of would-be social re- 
formers to arrive at a clear and practical conclusion with regard 
to what is termed, loosely and vaguely enough, the labour 
question. Those on whose account the problem exists can 
seldom, if ever, be studied from outside. To the observer from 
a class other than their own they present a front that makes it 
hard to gather from them even a little information that can be 
absolutely relied upon concerning their mode of life, let alone 
their inmost thoughts, their views and their aspirations. After 
a lifetime spent in endeavouring to discover how they live and 
what opinions they hold, a man might find himself not so very 
much wiser than when he began. He might win the friendship 
of a few, the acquaintance of a good many, and some knowledge 
of the circumstances and ideas of a large number ; but, unless 
he had contrived to live as one of themselves among the people 
whom he was studying, he would probably find at the end that 
he had collected merely a mass of meagre information upon 
which it would be in vain to base the least daring of generalisa- 
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tions. This was what Herr Gohre, an earnest student of the 
social question from the Christian standpoint, clearly perceived, 
and, facing the problem in the spirit of a man determined to 
leave no path untrodden that might lead to a solution, he made 
up his mind to ‘ go incognito among the working class, to hear 
with my own ears and see with my own eyes how it was with 
them ; what were their needs, their hopes, their pleasures to 
live myself their daily monotonous life ; to watch for the desires 
of their hearts, their impulses towards freedom, property, enjoy- 
ment and to search out for myself their innermost motives of 
conduct.’ 

He, therefore, obtained work in a large engineering factory at 
Chemnitz in Saxony, and for three months he lived and worked 
as a factory hand, his identity being absolutely unsuspected by 
hismates. To explain his educated accent he gave out that he 
was a clerk who had come down in the world, and though this 
appears to have been the only deception of which he was 
compelled _to avail himself it weighed heavily upon his conscience 
that he should be compelled to depart from strict veracity. 
In these three months Herr Gohre certainly managed to gather 
together a remarkable body of evidence concerning the work- 
men with whom he was brought into contact. He is very 
anxious that no sweeping generalisations shall be based upon 
the information he collected, which ‘applies om/y to the industrial 
population-of Saxony;’ but the circumstances of workmen inother 
parts of Germany and the effect of these circumstances must be 
pretty much the same as in that district which came under Her; 
Gohre’s observation. According to him —and there is no reasoa 
to doubt his conclusions—the lot of the German workman is a 
hard one. They have long hours and are poorly paid—so 
poorly in very many cases that to bring up decently even a 
small family is a matter of the greatest difficulty and entails 
severe privation. Such are the ‘narrowness and restrictions of 
their condition in life,’ that, as a consequence, ‘throughou: 
wide circles of the industrial population of our great cities the 
traditional form of the family no longer exists.’ In place of 
the family are to be found groups of people formed by chance 
and according to ‘ purely economic needs of a common living 
and lodging” Here is undoubtedly matter for grave thought. 
And it must be borne in mind that much of what Herr Gohre 
says of the German artisan might be said equally well of his 
British comrade. The amusements of the Chemnitz working 
men were gigantic picnics, festivals, or ‘beanfeasts’ in the 
summer, dancing in pubiic halls, and gymnastics for the younger 
and more supple of the community. The dance-halls seem, by 
the way, to have the most pernicious effect upon morality. 
The most interesting feature of the book, upon which we have 
space to touch only too briefly, is the close study that Herr 
Gohre has made of the workings of the Social- Democratic 
agitation and of the effect of the active propaganda carried on 
throughout Germany by the party whose prophet was Karl 
Marx. Social Democracy of to-day is a new conception 
of the world and of life. Based upon materialism, it 
seeks to bring about revolution not only in the political ideas 
and the social conditions, but in the religious convictions— 
even in the standards of morality of the German working 
classes. And by a system admirably adapted to disseminate 
its principles it is unquestionably to some extent achieving its 
aims. Social Democracy now permeates all the wage-earning 
class in the Empire. Of course the number of those who grasp 
thoroughly its tendencies and ideals is comparatively small ; 
the majority care not so much for theories as for the hopes of a 
better social condition that are held out to them. There 1s 
little danger of any violent upheaval ; loyalty to the Emperor 
is still a force, and it is significant that the mass of workmen 
look back upon their term of service in the army with the 
greatest pleasure as one of the happiest periods of their life. 
What danger there is lies in the possibility of reforms being 
refused or delayed unduly when they are seen to be urgently 
demanded throughout the land. That Materialism is rapidly 
driving out religion is due mainly to the system of popular 
education on the ancient hard-and-fast dogmatic Scriptural 
lines that obtains in Germany. Until more modern ideas are 
allowed to prevail no change need be looked for. The Social 
Democrats in order to fight against the teaching of the schools 
give their followers popular science manuals written in a violent 
anti-Christian spirit and imbued with keen party bias. Herr 
Gohre thinks that the Church ought to counteract the influence 
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of these books by ‘calling all the apparatus of genuine science ’ 
to its aid, and no longer allowing the conflict between science 
and revealed religion to exist. How far this can or will be 
done remains to be seen. He is on surer ground when he 
urges that the Church should be reorganised and should enter 
ypon an era of fresh activity, though even this would hardly 
jead to a full solution of the problem. But whether his pro- 
sosed remedies be right or wrong, his is a book that should be 
widely read for the sake of the facts it contains. It is a 
valuable —an exceedingly valuable—contribution to the litera- 
ture of the social and labour questions. Mr. Carr has done his 
work of translation singularly well. 


OLD AND NEW 


It would be ungracious to grudge Glasgow its own Archzo- 
lovical Society ; nevertheless, the proceedings of that Society, 
so far as set forth in the handsome volume before us ( 7rams- 
ations of the Glasgow Archeological Society, vol. \\. part 3, 
Glasgow: Maclehose), have remarkably little to tell us about 
that city. Nor is this matter for wonder. Considering what 
Glasgow is now compared with what it was one hundred and 
fifty years ago, and how little of the old town, if we except the 
Cathedral, remains standing, the marvel would be if there were 
nuch to siy about its antiquities. So we were not surprised on 
pening the proceedings to find that material for papers had 
en gathered far and wide. It is good for intelligent people cf 
isure whose lot may be cast in the third city of the Empire, as 
Glasgow boasts to be, that they should gather together and 
listen to a discourse by Dr. A. S. Murray, of the British Museum, 
athe Mausoleum at Halicarnassus. An excellent discourse it 

is tod; well illustrated by proce*s-plates of the fragments cf 
frieze and broken columns, which are all that remains of the 
splendid tomb, which Lucian in one of his dialogues makes 
Mausolos mention to Diogenes as one of many reasons for his 
excessive pride. It is salutary for them, no doubt, to witness 
the merciless methods of modern archeology applied to 
cherished traditions in their own land, even though they go 
way with the sorrowful impression that the beautiful bridge 
over the Calder, close to Bothwell Brig of more certain historic 
fame, must no longer be called ‘ Ronan’ but medieval, which 
isnot half so romantic. And it must b2 refreshing to them to 
sit in a quiet hall, where the rat'le of trams and the how! of 
seam hooters come but as distant echoes, and listen to the 
page of Border chivalry now first unfolded by Mr. Neilson in 
his paper on Repentance Tower. Mr. Neilson, however, makes 
i slip in explaining, on page 341, the name Trailton, once 
written Trevertrold. ‘ Trever’ does not mean a hillside, but a 
homestead or farm. On the next page he mentions Terregles, 
formerly Travereglis, or the church farm. Terregles could not 
inean hillside, for it is in the wide flat plain west of Dumfries. 
These papers are excellent work, but, well as it has been done 
by the Glasyow archologists, it might clearly have been done 
just as well by those of Edinburgh, London or Dublin. How- 
ever, for our part, we are satisfied, seeing that it 1s being done 
by somebody, and well done. Overlapping in the labours of 
scientific societies is inevitable, and no mischief comes of it, 
The days of speculative archwology have gone by for ever, and 
the more workers there are in the sound methods of observa- 
tion, compari-on and collection, the better it is for our means of 
knowledge of the past. 

Miss Agnes Giberne has added to her recognised reputation 
as an interpreter of science to the young by her new work, 
Radiant Suns (London: Seeley). Astronomy, the most ancient 
of the sciences, appeals to the imagination of intelligent children, 
and the authoress has admirably fulfilled her task in encourag- 
ing this enchantment while giving accurate information. In 
this way she leads on the young mind in the search for truth ; 
and that is no easy task. First of all, Miss Giberne sketches 
the history of astronomy from the earliest ages to the wonderful 
liter developments of the science, which are chiefly ranked 
under the head of spectrum analysis. There is nothing more 
in this than a very happy and interesting way of putting well- 
known facts. The second part, however, on spectrum analysis, 
is very carefully gone into. The authoress is an intimate friend 
of Dr. Huggins, who is named the ‘father of English spectro- 
scopy,’ and her work in this department can be relied upon. 
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She gives a very readable diges: of the results of the observa’ 
tions, with the marvellous means of determining, by the negative 
Fraunhoffer lines, the metals in the atmosphere of the sun and 
planets. But she has not studied Lockyer’s Chemistry of the 
Sun to see that what are called the chemical elements may, by 
the intense heat of the sun, be decomposed into more primitive 
elements. This, however, is a most difficult work to master and 
popularise; only a few words from her pen would have shown 
that her reading was up to date. The authoress states that the 
view held by scientists since Newton’s fanatical mistake is now 
reversed. Newton held by the ‘seven’ colours of the rainbow 
as primary ; since, it has been proved that only three are primary: 
Yet Miss Giberne asserts that ‘this idea is now given up.’ No 
doubt each of the seven colours of the rainbow has its own 
characteristics ; but, for all that, there are only three primary 
colours from which all are produced. She has some capital 
remarks on the photography of stars, showing that the ‘limner 
power of light’ can produce on paper what the telescope cannot 
reveal to the eye of the astronomer. The part which treats of 
the stellar universe is very well written, and, without being too 
scientific, is capable of rousing a genuine interest in the nature 
and movement of the stars. The authoress believes in Helm- 
holtz’s theory of the shrinking of the sun to keep up the intense 
heat ; and she explains it with admirable lucidity. The volume 
is a sequel to her Sum, Moon and Stars, and the illustrations, 
though interesting, would have been improved for the young 
with diagrams on parallax, which certainly cannot be explained 
even to older peo le without their aid. 

Jn Common sense Cookery (London: Herbert), by Kenney 
Herbert, we have a delightfully serious work upon a very 
serious subject. There is no affectation about Colonel 
Kenney Herbert. He does not, like the New Woman, 
slight the art of housekeeping. He knows that the price 
of an honest housewife is above rubies, and that nothing 
affects the gaiety of nations more than the cooking of its 
dinners. Yet too much knowledge has not made him proud. 
He advises the housewife in a tone of friendly equality. The 
domestic cook, he justly observes, is ‘a mere accident, and it 
rests with her mistress to train her up in the way that she 
should go. Marketing is a science but little understood, and 
ordering at the door a delusion and a snare. Cooking ranges 
should be carefully chosen, and in ordering your sauce-pans, 
etc., don’t forget a dain marie. The management of stock, of the 
bouillon, and pot-au-feu is carefully and exhaustively treated. 
The adding of wine to soup he defines as ‘a purely British 
practice, too often resorted to to smother defects.’ The merits 
of braising, a nutritious and economical mode of cooking too 
little practised in this country, he recognises fully. His 
curries are very fundamentally treated; in no other work, in- 
deed, have we seen the details of a curry so scientifically defined. 
Receipts for Rubab, Quoorma, Ceylon and Malay curry, Ceylon 
prawn curry are all yiven. A useful chapter on camping-out 
cooking, an inva'uable one on coffee-making, and a deliciously 
savoury resumé of possibilities in toast are all especially to be 
recommended. In addition, he gives twenty menus, fairly 
divided between the different seasons of the year. One 
enchanting menu—wherein the heat of mulligatawny preludes 
the poetic coolness of red mullet cream ; where savoury-grilled 
tourneds with mushrooms pave the way for a fowl] prepared 
a‘ter the excellent manner of the Neapolitans, and guinea-fowl’s 
eggs in jelly, garnished with asparagus points dipped in 
mayonnaise, form an agreeable episode on the way toa delicious 
iced fruit salad, wherein strawberries, peaches, bananas and 
apricots have their graces accentuated by champagne—is a 
revelation in itself. The anchovy réssoles, perfected with Par- 
mesan, conplete the circle of flavours, and bring us back to 
the high temperature at which we started. 

Mr. W. H. Dircks has made a very interesting selection from 
Coleridze’s Prose and Table Talk under the title of Passages 
from the Prose and Table Talk of Coleridge (London : Scott). 
This will be a valuable addition to the ‘Scott Library.’ The firs: 
part is ‘On the Poetical Tenets and Poetry of Wordsworth, 
taken from the Biographia Literaria. Then comes the lecture 
on Poesy or Artin 1818, from the Literary Remains, edited by 
H. N. Coleridge ; after which ‘Satyrane’s Letters,’ belongir g, 
Mr. Dircks tells us in his prefatory note, to ‘the period of 
Coleridge’s first visit abroad, which he took with Wordsworth 
and Wordsworth’s sister Dorothy in 1798,’ and possessing ‘such 
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autobiographical and other interests as may attach to a record 
written by Coleridge in the early days of this experience. They 
present Coleridge time, as he was at the age of twenty-six. 
Coleridge himself thought these letters worth twice printing.’ 
The book ends with ‘Table Talk’ (1822-1834), the extracts from 
which, Mr. Dircks says, are taken from the volume published by 
Coleridge’s nephew and son-in-law, Henry Nelson Coleridge. 
‘They belong to the period of Coleridge’s later years, and of his 
residence with My. Gillieman.’ 

More often than not the enthusiastic eulogist of country 
joys becomes a dull dog when he sets [pen to paper, for the 
simple reason that he is either unable or unwilling to see his 
subject on any but its serious side. It is the absence of this 
deadly earnestness as much as the familiar attraction of his 
vivid descriptive style that renders Mr. Clement Scott so 
exceptionally happy in the rustic sketches with which he occa- 
sionally varies his theatrical labours. Mr. Scott has a keen 
eye for the humour of rural isolation as well as for its charm ; 
and both characteristics obtain their full share of happy treat- 
ment in his pleasant and cheery account of a rainy holiday in 
an out-of-the-world and delightful farmhouse, as portrayed in 
Among the Aftple Orchards (London: Remington). It is 
fortunate that Mr. Scott’s ‘Apple Orchards’ are further afield 
than his ‘ Poppy-Land,’ which has endured the penalty of an 
annual Cockney siege ever since he drew attention, in his vigor- 
ously alluring manner, to its peaceful solitudes. 

The eighth instalment of Casse//s Storehouse of General 
Information (London: Cassell) completes a new cyclopedia, 
remarkable alike for comprehensiveness and conciseness. On 
the various subjects—and the range is astonishing when the 
size of the work is considered—there are bright and trustworthy 
articles, supplemented by excellent illustrations. Subjected to 
several tests, this volume, like every one that went before, has 
steod them all in satisfactory fashion. In certain instances 
where exhaustive treatment is impossible, useful finger-posts 
are provided: as, for instance, ‘See R. L. Stevenson’s Footnole 
to History, appended to the information concerning Samoa. 
The compilation is admirable; and is certain to rank high 
among works of reference, because the plan of the book is as 
simple as the form of the volumes is handy. We have also 
1eceived a new edition of Mr. Raeburn Andrew's Zife of Sir 
Henry Raeburn, R.A. (London : Allen), which makes an oppor- 
tune appearance at the time when so many of the great Scot- 
tish master’s pictures are on view at the Grafton Gallery : new 
editions of three works by the late Oliver Wendell Holmes, Over 
the Tea-cups, Our Hundred Days in Europe,and The Guardian 
Angel (London : Low); from the same publishers, a cheap 
edition of Zhe Old House at Sandwich, by Joseph Hatton; A 
Glossary to S. R. Crockett s Novels(London : Unwin), compiled 
by Patrick Dudgeon, a well-known Scottish antiquary, whose 
sudden death a few days ago gives the book a melancholy in- 
terest ; Religions of the World in Relation to Christianity, by 
Dr. Grant, one of the excellent Guild Text-Books, published at 
a remarkably cheap price by Messrs. Black; and Maauel 
a’ Hygitne Athlétigue (Paris : Alcan), an admirable little treatise 
on athletics, in use in French schools, which lays great stress 
on a fact which cannot be over-emphasised, that bodily exercise 
may have a dangerous effect on health, if it is not properly 
controlled, 
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